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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


IDEALISM AS TAUTOLOGY OR PARADOX. 


T almost seems as if in America as well as in England a new 
spirit were stirring in philosophy. Is it the case, or is it 
only the too sanguine hope of those who do not know, that 
throughout all the noisy controversy from which we have just 
emerged, between ‘pragmatic’ and ‘absolutist’ versions of 
idealism, there have been a number of quiet, unobtrusive thinkers 
scattered here and there in America, unknown even to each 
other, who have been silently acknowledging their own difficulties 
with idealism of any sort; and who are now about to wake up 
and join hands? If so, every friend of courageous thinking will 
feel it to be a matter for congratulation. This realistic move- 
ment, if such it verily is, may well change the tone of current 
philosophical discussion into something less popularly interesting 
and more truly important than it has been for more than a 
decade. Idealism is still the storm center of a vigorous contro- 
versy. But it would seem, now, as if the idealist would be con- 
fronted with a kind of opposition such as his pragmatist brethren 
could never offer him; an opposition which for good or ill will 
throw his own position genuinely into relief. For the spirit of 
realism is the spirit of logical rigor. It may be trusted to ‘beat 
the matter out,’ and not weakly drift to a point where it may 
propose to ‘agree to differ.’ It is the spirit which is resolved to 
think and believes that it may know. Whether the idealist has 
sufficient faith in his own message to rejoice in a genuine re-birth 
of that spirit may be a matter of doubt. One thing seems cer- 
tain. If the movement ever comes, the philosophical world will 
have its opportunity. It will have the chance to measure the 
idealist’s doctrine against something else which is definite and is 
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definitely different; and thus will be able to judge for itself 
whether his message has anything in it which really matters or no. 

It was perhaps to be expected, if idealism were attacked in a 
serious way, that many individual idealists should hasten into 
the breach and declare that their special form of the theory was 
not hit. And there is a risk, perhaps, that any controversial 
paper such as the present one, which means to be idealistic at least 
in outlook, may only appear like another individual disclaimer. 
But its burden is to ask whether the realist school have always 
attacked the right thing; and it shelters itself behind this fact: 
that the doctrine which it is to blame them for attacking is one 
which the classical idealists at least thought that they had left 
behind. The contention is to be that one main line of realistic 
argument, perhaps the line which realists are at present most 
tempted to pursue, is an attack not on idealism but on Berkeley; 
and that however successfully it may reduce this Berkeleian 
idealism to tautology or paradox it thereby only reaches the point 
from which idealism—the idealism which it thinks it has been 
attacking—takes its start. For all the great idealists from Kant 
to Green believed that their message differed, and differed not 
in accidental detail but in principle, from anything which 
Berkeley had to tell. And the realists’ launching out into 
destructive criticism does not seem to have been preceded by any 
adequate discussion of what that difference might be held to 
mean. 

It was of course necessary for effective criticism that the object 
of attack should be defined. ‘Idealism’ is a term which has 
been attached to very many different theories. Now, it is the 
realist’s attempt to ‘crystallise’ out of these the essential form 
of the modern doctrine, which appears to have miscarried. AndI 
should like first to show the impasse to which the attempt has 
led in some representative realistic writing in England, and then 
to ask whether a certain apparently larger and more generous 
realism which has gained some footing in America shows any 
promise of avoiding the same initial blunder and its results. 

The blunder of the critics, as I have hinted, is the confusion of 
modern idealism with the essential doctrine of Berkeley. What 
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was the essence of Berkeley’s message? It was that what people 
generally called matter or substance was an abstract idea; and 
that an abstract idea was only a word. There was no such thing 
as matter in the then current sense of the term. All that existed, 
existed ‘in the mind.’ He expressed this by saying of all things 
that their esse was percipi. It has been the fate of Berkeley to 
be tied down by an unsympathetic criticism to the view that his 
doctrine referred only to sensation; that, strictly speaking, it was 
their being ‘perceived,’ as distinct from their being imagined or 
believed or what not, that constituted the esse of things. But 
this is probably not where he himself thought the distinction of 
principle lay. It lay not between their being perceived and, say, 
their being thought; but between their being either perceived or 
thought and their being ‘external to the mind’ altogether. If we 
ask what Berkeley really valued in his own philosophical accom- 
plishment, surely we shall have to say it was his getting things 
into the mind at all, not the special department of the mind into 
which he brought them. It would not have alarmed him to 
have learned regarding certain things that their esse consisted 
in being desired or thought or disliked or felt, so long as thinking, 
disliking, feeling, etc., were so plainly phenomena of our own 
inner life. His message was simply that what we call an outer 
world is really an inner world. The universe is an immaterial 
universe. 

Now, so far as one may gather from the realistic critics, they 
tend to assume that this is a cardinal principle of idealism still. 
They attack this. With striking unanimity of result, if not of 
language, they take up the challenge thrown out by Mr. Bradley: 
“Find any piece of existence, take up anything that anyone 
could possibly call a fact . . . and judge if it does not consist in 
sentient experience,’ etc.! This challenge, which, so far as 
surface appearance goes, might as well have been thrown out by 
Berkeley as by Bradley, has been taken up by the school. And 
they have either met it, or justified themselves in refusing to 
try to meet it. Their essential criticism has been that if such a 
‘piece of fact’ can not be found, it is only because the demand 


' Appearance and Reality, Chap. XIV. 
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itself is self-contradictory. ‘Find’ just means ‘find in experience.’ 
We are to deny if we can that the experienced is the experienced. 
We are to think of a thing, for instance, without the aid of 
thought, to perceive it without perception, to remember or 
fancy it without the aid of memory or imagination. Of course 
we cannot. But what the better would we be if we could? 
In the words of one acute critic: “‘ Reality cannot be thought of 
as existing, apart from thought. But that is not to say Reality 
cannot be thought of, as existing apart from thought.” ‘Only 
a difference of punctuation,” says the writer,' “‘but the two 
statements are wide asunder as the poles.” The first is undeni- 
able, but isa tautology. The second is a statement of the utmost 
importance about the universe, but is wholly unsupported. The 
great fallacy of idealism has been to take the two as equivalent. 
Whether, then, we speak of ‘sentient experience’ with Bradley, 
or of ‘ideas’ with Berkeley, or perhaps of ‘thought’ with some 
other idealists, the essential contention is taken to be the same— 
that reality is mental and that such a statement cannot be 
denied. And the reply is, that in the only sense in which the 
statement cannot be denied, it is not worth denying. 

So far as the idealistic principle is a tautology, then, the critic 
may refuse to fry to meet it. But it will not altogether do for 
the critic to be content with reiterating that this tautology is 
tautologous. He must go forward to positive criticism. No one 
means to preach a tautology. And certainly the idealist does 
not. We are concerned here, then, with the realist’s positive 
refutation of his opponent. We are to fancy him saying to the 
idealist: ‘‘The doctrine which you take that tautology of yours 
to stand for, is demonstrably false. It is a paradox.”” We are 
to ask what it is that is thus supposed paradoxical and false, 
and what it has to do with idealism. The line of divergence 
which we fancy we can trace between the English writing which 
we are to consider, and some prominent writing on the same 
subject in America, lies in what the two schools respectively 
think the idealistic ‘tautology’ is taken to mean by the idealist 
himself. To both it is something paradoxical; but it is a slightly 


1D. H. Macgregor, Hibbert Journal, July, 1906, pp. 782ff. 
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different paradox to each, so that there is a slight prima facie 
difference in the object which the two schools respectively 
attack. And while ultimately, we hold that both are tilting at 
the same thing and that the wrong thing, it will be instructive to 
consider and compare them. 

The question is, what is wrong with the idealist’s own positive 
meaning when he says ‘reality is experience,’ or ‘all things are 
mental’? The answer will depend on the nature of experience, 
and its relation to what we call its object. And here is how we 
find the mistake sifted out by Mr. G. E. Moore. Dealing by 
preference with our sensation-experience and its object, he says: 
“We all know that the sensation of blue differs from that of 
green. But it is plain that if both are sensations they must 
have some point in common. What is it that they have in 
common?” And he proceeds to call the common element ‘con- 
sciousness.’ ‘‘We have, then, in every sensation two distinct 
elements, one which I call consciousness, and another which I 
call the object of consciousness. This must be so, if the sensa- 
tion of blue and the sensation of green, though different in one 
respect, are alike in another.’"' Now, the contention is that we 
dare not assert the existence of ‘blue’ when all that we know 
exists, is a sensation of it. This would be true if ‘blue’ which is 
the object of the sensation were its ‘content’; but the analysis 
which resolves every sensation or idea into existence and content 
is false. ‘Blue’ can be part of the content of a blue flower; but 
the only meaning you can give to the assertion that it is the 
‘content’ of a sensation is that it should bear to the sensation the 
same relation as it bears to the flower; in a word, that it should 
be a blue sensation with which you are dealing. 

As against this he declares the true analysis of a sensation or 
idea to be as follows: ‘‘The element that is common to them all, 
and which I have called ‘consciousness,’ really 7s consciousness. 
A sensation is, in reality, a case of ‘knowing’ or ‘being aware of,’ 
or ‘experiencing’ something. When we know that the sensation 
of blue exists, the fact we know is that there exists an awareness 
of blue. And this awareness is not merely, as we have hitherto 


1 Mind, N. S., Vol. 12, p. 444. 
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seen it must be, itself something distinct and unique, utterly 
different from blue: it also has a perfectly distinct and unique 
relation to blue, a relation which is mot that of thing or substance 
to content, nor of one part of content to another part of content. 
This relation is just that which we mean in every case by ‘know- 
ing.’ To have in your mind ‘knowledge’ of blue, is not to have 
in your mind a ‘thing’ or ‘image’ of which blue is the content. 
To be aware of the sensation of blue is mot to be aware of a mental 
image of a ‘thing’ of which ‘blue’ and some other element are 
constituent parts in the same sense in which blue and glass are 
constituents of a blue bead. It is to be aware of an awareness 
of blue; awareness being used, in both cases, in exactly the same 
sense. This element, we have seen, is certainly neglected by 
the ‘content’ theory: that theory entirely fails to express the 
fact that there is, in the sensation of blue, this unique relation 
between blue and the other constituent. And what I contend is 
that this omission is mot mere negligence of expression, but is due 
to the fact that though philosophers have recognized that some- 
thing distinct is meant by consciousness, they have never yet 
had a clear conception of what that something is. They have 
not been able to hold it and blue before their minds and to com- 
pare them, in the same way in which they can compare d/we and 
green. And this for the reason . . . that when we try to intro- 
spect the sensation of blue, all we can see is the blue: the other 
element is as if it were diaphanous.’" 

We are now in a position to see what is untrue in the statement 
‘all things are mental.’ It would be a way of saying that the 
so-called ‘contents’ of consciousness were really such; which, 
according to the realist, is not true. These are objects of con- 
sciousness, not contents. Not all things, then, are mental. 
‘Objects’ make an exception. But if those things which are 
usually called ‘contents of consciousness’ (but are really ‘ob- 
jects’) are not mental, a question suggests itself as to what things 
are mental. And with this question, we may say at once, the 
suspicion that the whole attack has been misdirected and has 
fallen upon nothing important, arises. 

1 Loc. cit., pp. 449-50. 
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As it happens, we do not require to work out an answer to 
this question, for ourselves. For the same author returns, six 
years later,! to the question of the subject-matter of psychology, 
a question which he puts in the form ‘‘ What entities in the uni- 
verse are properly to be called mental?” We are not surprised 
to discover here that first among the “mental entities’’ to be 
recognized in the universe, are ‘‘acts of consciousness.” But 
seeing that this is little more than a translation; seeing that ‘act 
of consciousness’ cannot mean really any more than ‘whatever 
has the nature consciousness which we discussed before;’ it 
does not take us further than the earlier discussion took us. We 
are still awaiting the explication of that nature whose name has 
now been changed from mere ‘consciousness’ to ‘act of conscious- 
ness’; so far, we know nothing of it, except simply that it is not 
‘content.’ Now the argument gives promise of such a positive 
explication. Within the nature which we name ‘act of con- 
sciousness,’ there seems to be provision made for one specimen 
of that nature differing from another. 

“Every mental act consists, at least im part, in being conscious. 
But some of them, I think, plainly consist also in something else. 
I sometimes merely think of a given proposition, and then, I 
think, I am merely conscious of it; but I sometimes believe it, 
and then, besides being conscious of it, I am conscious of it in a 
certain way—my consciousness of it has a quality which seems 
to me undoubtedly mental, which differentiates an act of belief 
from a mere act of consciousness. So, too, I sometimes merely 
think of a possible future action; but sometimes I will that action; 
and here again there seems to me to be a real mental difference 
between the two cases. I should say, then, that the quality 
which distinguishes an act of will from what is not an act of 
will, or an act of belief from what is not an act of belief, is un- 
doubtedly a mental entity. And there are, I think, a limited 
(though still a large) number of entities of this kind.”? And these 
are the subject matter of psychology. Thus we have found our 
kingdom. Within the field of consciousness itself there are dif- 


1 See Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1909-10, pp. 36 ff. 
3 Ibid., p. 39. 
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ferences; besides mere consciousness there is the believing con- 
sciousness, the enjoying consciousness, the perceiving, desiring, 
willing consciousness, and so forth. These together constitute 
‘the mental.’ But we have no sooner tried to take possession of 
this inheritance than we begin to doubt our right to it. The 
question presses: why, if these differences between acts of con- 
sciousness still permit of our regarding the whole sphere as 
mental, those other differences between acts of consciousness, 
which we call their reference to different objects, compel us to 
break up what seems one sphere into two, the mental and the 
non-mental. For that there are such differences between the acts 
is admitted. ‘‘When I remember the Crystal Palace, and 
remember St. Paul’s cathedral, there is a . . . difference be- 
tween the two acts of memory: the one is a consciousness of the 
Crystal Palace, and the other of St. Paul’s cathedral, and the 
two acts do certainly differ in respect of the fact that the one is 
of the one entity and the other of the other, whether they differ 
in other respects or not.’”’” But to the question why these dif- 
ferences are not mental, the author does not vouchsafe an answer. 
“This kind of difference does not seem to me to be itself a mental 
difference. I confess I cannot tell why. It certainly is a sort 
of difference which can only obtain between mental acts, since 
nothing but a mental act can differ from anything else in respect 
of the fact that the one is a consciousness of one entity and the 
other is a consciousness of a different entity. But nevertheless, 
it does not seem to me to be a mental difference.’’ And as to the 
reason why the other sort of differences are mental, the author 
makes a similar answer. ‘‘These qualities [perceiving, re- 
membering, etc.] it seems to me, . . . are not themselves acts 
of consciousness, but are, in some sense, qualities of such. In 
what sense, exactly, I cannot discover. It seems obvious to say 
that they are mental, because they are qualities of a kind which 
can only belong to acts of consciousness: nothing but an act of 
consciousness can have the quality of being a volition or being a 
belief. But then it is also true that nothing but an act of con- 
sciousness can have the property of being a consciousness of 
blue or a consciousness of red and in what way such a property 
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which I call a ‘property’ differs from these other properties which 
I call ‘qualities’ I cannot define. Assuming, however, that the 
difference is understood, we may, I think, say that to be ‘mental’ 
in this sense, means to be a quality (as distinguished from a 
‘property’) which can only belong to an act of consciousness.’’! 

It appears, then, that the principle which distinguishes what is 
not mental from what is mental is one of which no account can 
be given. Some differences between conscious acts are mental 
and some are not, the author ‘cannot tell why.’ Now it seems 
to me that the reader who has read all the way, when he arrives 
at an avowal like this, can raise only one question: is the state- 
ment true? In the process, described earlier, of extruding from 
the mind all that has no right there, was not a principle present 
and visibly at work? We make bold to say that the author of 
so strenuous a piece of original philosophical thinking has no 
right to be so unjust to himself as to assert that he did not go by 
a principle then; for he did. “Let us consider any act of con- 
sciousness, seeing for example. There is nothing more certain 
to me than that I do constantly see one colour at one time and a 
different colour at another time, and that though the colours are 
different, I am conscious of them both in exactly the same sense. 
It follows, then, that since the colours are different in the two cases, 
whereas what I mean by consciousness of them is in both cases 
the same, my consciousness of a colour must be something different 
from any of the colours of which I am conscious.”* There ts a prin- 
ciple here. The reason why ‘blue’ and ‘green’ are not mental, 
is that if my perception of blue differs from my perception of 
green there must be a difference between the colors on the one 
hand and something common to them on the other; and if the 
one is mental the other cannot be. The idealism which identifies 
these two things is wrong because in fact a distinction can be 
perceived between the two. And if the author uses this principle 
to prove that certain things are mot mental, he has no right after- 
wards to use a different principle or to use none, when he is 
trying to state positively what is mental. 


1 Loc, cit., p. 50. 
Italics not the author's. 
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Only, as can readily be seen, this is a principle which it is 
absolutely imperative to drop in time. It is easy to foresee how 
soon it would have us with no ‘mind’ at all. Objects cannot be 
‘mental’ and yet differ. But amongst these ‘mental ‘acts them- 
selves are there not differences? ‘Being conscious of’ differs 
from ‘being fond of,’ and both from ‘being desirous of.’ And 
there is nothing to hinder us in principle from doing here what we 
did before: placing the differences on the one side and the com- 
mon element on the other, and confining ‘the mental’ to the 
latter. (For we could not call the common element, i. e., ‘mere 
consciousness,’ non-mental.) ‘The mental,’ in that case, cannot 
cover all we imply in ‘desiring,’ ‘willing,’ ‘believing,’ etc., any 
more than it covers all we imply in ‘consciousness of blue.’ 
It covers only what is common to ‘being conscious of,’ ‘desirous 
of,’ ‘fond of,’ and the rest, however many such ‘qualities’ of 
consciousness there may be. And even after restricting the 
mental to this unknown x common to all ‘qualities,’ we have 
not yet found ‘the mental,’ unless we can be sure that some x’ 
doesn’t exist in another range of things which are neither ‘quali- 
ties’ nor ‘objects’ of acts of consciousness; in which case ‘the 
mental’ would be only what was common to x and this new x’. 

Here, then, is the source of our suspicion that the whole argu- 
ment has been misdirected. We have felt the force of the reason- 
ing which proved that not all things are mental. But now, 
when we ask what is so, the only ‘mental’ nature which we can 
find is that residuum which is left, when all the positive deter- 
minate articulations of mind have been abstracted. And this 
residuum is admittedly ‘diaphanous,’ and seems difficult to fix. 
And no wonder. By its very nature, the point where we are 
to meet it coincides exactly with the point where all character has 
evaporated from it. Its being is to be possessor of some zero 
quality; and this, for reflection, is logically indistinguishable 
from its being nothing. 

The idealistic principle, according to realistic criticism, is a 
tautology. But to the idealist himself it plainly means some- 
thing, and we have now considered one version of this, its posi- 
tive meaning. According to this version, it means that objects 
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are ‘contents’ or ‘qualities’ of consciousness. And we have 
found very good reasons adduced for saying that on a certain 
conception of ‘mind’ such a statement is false. Our only com- 
plaint is, that when we ask further what conception of ‘con- 
sciousness’ or ‘the mental’ it is which has deprived ‘objects’ of 
this status, we obtain no satisfactory answer. We have to find 
an answer for ourselves. And the only answer we can find con- 
sistently is one which reduces the mental to a bare residuum 
which we cannot reach. Much of the writing of the American 
school would appear to entertain a notion of the positive error 
of idealistic doctrine, slightly different, at first sight, from the 
one we have been considering. Its criticism has, indeed, the same 
anti-Berkeleian impulse behind it. One main point marked out 
for attack is still the ‘tautology’ (however it may be worded) 
that things are mental or that reality is experience. But this 
school seems to feel the weakness (if we may put it so) of buying 
out the idealistic error at so great a cost as the theory which we 
have just sketched does. They are anxious to show that ‘the 
mind’ into which the idealist would scoop up everything, does 
still hold some things. Their realism strikes a more genial 
note. They want ‘the mind’ to remain as the explanation, still, 
of such things as human society, art, literature and so forth. And 
they seem to perceive that the other theory must, sooner or later, 
reduce the mind to a pure indefinable, and that in this form it is 
useless as a principle of explanation. Hence their argument (I 
am thinking especially of such an exponent as Professor Perry 
and those who follow him) is less awkwardly related to life, as 
was perhaps to be expected from American Philosophy; but the 
question whether it does not wltimately start from the same 
premises and lead to the same result, is still worth asking. 

The immediate difference in spirit, however, is signalised in 
the attitude taken up towards content of consciousness. ‘Con- 
tent’ appears to signify a certain ‘status’ which objects may 
acquire. What is emphasised as against idealism is not so much 
that objects ‘are not’ consciousness, as that objects, while capable 
of becoming ‘contents’ of consciousness, yet remain in their 
nature ‘independent’ of it. The ‘content-status’ is something 
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which makes no essential difference to the objects which acquire 
it. The positive false tenet of idealism which must be combated, 
is a denial of this; the assumption that things must be contents of 
consciousness always. From the circumstance that we never 
see objects except, so to speak, when they are illuminated by 
consciousness, the idealist has drawn the unwarranted conclusion 
that objects are not in their nature independent of that illumina- 
tion. He has not seen that they may emerge into the light and 
disappear out of it again, unchanged and unharmed, like a ship 
crossing the rays of a searchlight on a dark sea. Without 
metaphor, wherever the real consciously appears, the subject has 
a complexus of facts there ‘for’ him, in his apprehension. Now 
the idealist has assumed that their being necessarily depends on 
this presence of the mind to them and of them to the mind. 
The statement that the object is not dependent on the mind 
plainly raises two questions. What is meant by ‘dependence,’ 
and on what exactly are objects said mot to depend? As for the 
former, it is not necessary for us to enumerate all the circum- 
stances whose presence, according to the realist, would render 
an object genuinely dependent on the mind. We only need to 
consider one condition which is held to render the assertion of 
dependence always false. It is false to hold any thing to be 
dependent on an other, if an explanation of it can be found 
elsewhere than in that other. We have only to determine, then, 
what are the objects whose explanation is to be found else- 
where than in the mind. What is meant by ‘elsewhere than in 
the mind” may be gathered from the nature of those spheres, 
other than the social, artistic, literary, etc., which are the peculiar 
domain of the mental. Whenever, then, a fact, say of mathe- 
matics or of natural science, can be explained by the other facts 
of the science to which it belongs, then ipso facto it is not neces- 
sarily explained by the mind and therefore is not ‘dependent’ 
thereon. To adapt some of Professor Perry’s own examples: 
it is fact, in mathematics, that the three interior angles of a 
triangle are together equal to two right angles. But this fact is 
determined by the logical and mathematical systems to which it 
belongs. That the planet Jupiter has a certain mean velocity is 
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fact. But this again can be deduced from the celestial gravita- 
tional system. For this reason such facts are independent of 
that to which the idealist traces everything. You do not need 
to know ‘the mind’ in order to know them. 

We have to ask, as before, what is the mind, if it is not the 
thing appealed to in these explanations? For logical, physical, 
mathematical explanations of facts appear to imply reference 
to something which is mind in some sense. Surely Aristotle’s 
logical system was devised by Aristotle. And if I apprehend the 
meaning of a mathematical proof, and feel its logical force, and 

«see in virtue of whatlog ical structure it has such force, am I not 
in some sense thinking Aristotle’s thoughts after him? Is not 
every reference to a scientific system or to mathematical or 
mechanical principle in some way a dealing with the minds of 
the great men of history? Their minds were their thoughts, and 
these are some of their thoughts. True, in order to explain 
phenomena by the laws of motion, I do not need to recount 
Kepler’s private psychical history. But the conceptions to 
which I do require to have recourse, are surely his conceptions. 
They were not his whole mind, but they were part of what went 
to its make-up, an important part, and a part which I should 
certainly come across, if I did sketch his history. This reference 
to mind, then, is not what we want to exclude when we are giving 
a non-mental explanation of a thing. This is not the ‘mind’ 
referred to. 

But what other sort of reference to the mind is there to exclude? 
For it is this sort of reference to the mind, which characterises 
explanations in the whole humanistic department of the real also. 
If one cares to speak in a broad popular way, one can, of course, 
maintain that there are things which egos do, objects like works 
of art or human societies which they make out of given materials; 
and that to explain an object by reference to the ego who made 
it, is to trace out its dependence on mind. But come to close 
quarters with any one of those explanations. What is this 
reference of the thing to the ‘mind’ which made it? If I set out to 
explain the Sistine Madonna, and cull for my purpose facts such 
as would make what might be called by Carlyle ‘‘a philosophico- 
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poetical account” of the life of the man who painted it, my ac- 
count terminating just in his execution of the painting, that 
would be an explanation. But how could my appeal to this 
array of facts be proved to be any more an appeal to ‘the mind’ 
than if the explanation had been furnished say by a prosaic 
history of the Italian Renascence or a materialistic philosophy of 
history? Which plan for explaining the logarithm or the decimal 
implies the appeal to ‘the mind’: the plan of placing each of them 
in its mathematical context, or that of detailing an interesting 
part of their inventors’ biographies? The fact is, so far as 
‘necessary reference to the mind’ is concerned, both these kinds 
of explanation are on the same plane. In either case you are 
putting your facts in an explanatory context. When that 
context is somebody’s mental history, it is then a set of thoughts 
which you know did once enter into and compose a mind. When 
it is the mathematical system you do not know this about it. 
But its character is not thereby changed. It still might have 
entered into a mind. True, it is not known as any individual's 
knowledge. But it is still known as a knowledge. And what it 
is truly known as, that surely it is. 

If, now, I am to explain facts by reference to any other sort 
of mind than this, if I am to explain them by reference to a mind 
which is not in any sense thus Aristotle’s, or Kepler’s, or Raphael's 
or any possible part of these, or of any other, there would seem 
to be only one thing left for me to do—to derive them necessarily 
from the one ‘mind’ which I am sure is mind, and which I cannot 
at all conceive as being anyone else’s on which I am looking from 
without, namely the pure activity of this particular finite psy- 
chical center of my own. To this activity, be it noted, as distinct 
from any object whereon it is exercised; because to trace my 
facts to anything but the activity would be to trace them to a 
possible mind related to them as Kepler’s was to the facts in my 
mechanical explanation or Aristotle's to those in my logical. 
Until I can explain some facts thus, I cannot refer anything to 
that mind to which the idealist refers everything. 

What is the real view which such criticism as this ascribes to 
the idealist? That of making everything dependent on a certain 
‘consciousness’; and when you look into it, this consciousness 
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turns out to be a pure activity, which, again, is none other than 
the psychological counterpart to the logical residuum to which 
Mr. Moore was driven—his ‘diaphanous’ residuum from which 
all differences of conscious states were thought away. For this 
‘activity’ is diaphanous. It is pure process of consciousness. 
Now, we may insist as much as we please that there is such a 
thing as this process—a process, which isn’t its object—that the 
functions of our minds, perception say, or imagination, or 
thought, are psychic processes. If we mean by that that they 
are not contents, then our conviction that such processes exist 
is a prejudice. When we perceive, there may be such a process 
going on, but we don’t perceive it. We may think about it 
afterwards, and then ‘perceive’ that we have gone through a 
process. But the process through which we then see that we 
have passed is a content. There is a process of imagination, we 
say. But the process isn’t what we imagine. There is a process 
of desiring, but we don’t desire the process. If we ever either 
desire or imagine or in any way apprehend any ‘process’ at all, 
it is a process which has identified itself with and smelted itself 
into its own object, one which has turned back upon itself. A 
pure process is a thing nowhere to be found. It is a theoretical 
abstraction. And if so, our second attempt to fix and combat 
the positive false tenet of idealism issues in this: that mathe- 
matical and physical and many other ‘complexes’ are not de- 
pendent on ‘the mind’; but by reason of the principle which 
says so, nothing else is either, or can be. We set out to consider 
the general type of argument which would fain refute the state- 
ment that esse is percipi, or reality is experience, or things are 
mental, under the impression that it was thereby refuting ideal- 
ism. And we have looked into two forms of this argument, 
between which there seemed to be a difference. The two agreed 
that the said principle was really a tautology. But they differed 
as to the use which idealism makes of its tautology. To the one, 
idealism uses it to justify the positive doctrine that objects are 
consciousness, 7. ¢., are its ‘contents’ or ‘qualities.’ To the other, 
the idealist’s doctrine is that objects are ‘dependent’ on conscious- 
ness. But in the long run, as we said at the outset, the two are 
tilting at the same thing. The idealist appears to both as having 
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ascribed an impossible réle to ‘consciousness.’ And it is the 
same thing which is at the root of both types of criticism when 
they speak of consciousness. That common element outside of 
which all differences lie, and this pure activity which is not its 
own object, are in the end the same. They are found together 
—and at the exact point where the last vestige of determinate 
being has vanished from them. So that the criticism taken as a 
whole, is the same criticism. And we are compelled to say of it, 
that however true it may be as against the positive doctrine 
which it ascribes to the idealist and which it proceeds to refute, 
it really goes further than it means to go. The paradox to which 
it reduces the idealistic position is a more extreme one than it 
dreams. On this view, not only would it be untrue that all 
things are mind or are dependent on mind. It would be untrue 
that anything is so. For mind and the mental are strictly and 
finally lost to view. 

Now, all that a criticism like this can claim to do, is to send 
us back to think. It gives no solution of anything. A doctrine 
that nothing is mental is plainly no better than a doctrine that 
everything is so. All we can conclude is that the thinking which 
leads to either of these results has somehow lost its way; if we 
have reached either conclusion then it behooves us to retrace our 
steps and see where we have swerved. Where, then, does the 
path begin which leads to this sorry ending? What exactly is 
the so-called idealistic discovery which thus turns out so useless? 
Happily it is not far to look for. It is the discovery that things 
are ideas, the discovery which Berkeley made. 

The criticism has been dealing all along with a fundamentally 
mistaken notion of what the central interest of idealism is. Ideal- 
ism has been taken to be a doctrine regarding the matter, when 
it is throughout a doctrine of the structure, of reality. A 
critic of idealism who assails any such doctrine as that the uni- 
verse is psychic, is certainly assailing the wrong thing. Idealism 
is not an attempt to determine the ultimate stuff of the universe, 
as one might try to determine from chemistry or physics, what 
‘matter’ is. The idealist looks ahead to see what the universe 
is made into, not backwards to what it has been made out of, 
His concern is to show not that the universe is psychic but that 
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it is ‘complete.’ By which he means simply that it has an articu- 
late structure, such that the more a man’s mind becomes ade- 
quate to it, the better that mind itself becomes. In other words, 
the mind bears in its own deepest nature the clue to the funda- 
mental lines of the structure of things. Not that every man 
carries in his own soul the ready-made key to all the mysteries of 
being. The idealist is perfectly awake to the fact that many a 
person may find the make of his own mind just the poorest 
possible guide to the way the world is built. But he recognizes 
that even that mind has a proper excellence of its own, just as 
the universe has a proper structure. And that that excellence 
corresponds in its basal lines with the basal lines of the uni- 
verse. By the time that even that mind comes into harmony 
with the nature of things, it will find itself at a higher point in 
the very scale, in the ascent of which, at any given moment of 
its life, it has already reached some way. This is the central 
faith of idealism. And if it is a surprise to modern idealists to 
learn that the justification of such a faith does not at all depend 
on the discovery of Berkeley, it ought not so to have been. With 
the masters it was not so. Green had no quarter for Berkeley's 
‘boyish’ idealism. To Fichte it was nothing to say that things 
were ideas. Such ideas could hardly be looked at without being 
translated back into things again; which was what he thought 
happened in Berkeley’s case. To these idealists there was a 
distinction and it was fundamental. ‘‘ Hegel’s reply to Berke- 
ley,” says Hutcheson-Stirling, writing in the seventies, “ insists on 
the ignavia, the idleness of the position maintained. ‘Without 
is within’ says Berkeley. ‘Let it be so,’ says Hegel, ‘and 
philosophy has still to begin.” The same things that were called 
without or noumenal, are now called within or phenomenal, but, 
call them as you may, it is their systematic explanation that is 
wanted. Such systematic explanation, embracing man and the 
entire round of his experiences, sensuous, intellectual, moral, 
religious, aesthetic, political, etc., is alone philosophy, and to that 
no repetition of without is within or matter is phenomenal will ever 


prove adequate.” 
J. W. Scorrt. 
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F we are inclined to see in the development of modern philos- 
ophy the steadily increasing prominence of the more dis- 
tinctively metaphysical problems, we may find this movement 
especially in evidence in the works which have appeared during 
the last years. One might say, if one were seeking a unifying or 
synoptic expression for this tendency, especially in connection 
with a review of German philosophy, that the conflict which has 
been preparing of late years between pure theory of knowledge 
and metaphysics has broken out. Besides the enrichment that 
will come to thought from this conflict, there is also the advantage 
that the ultimate and fundamental principles upon which both 
sciences depend must in the course of the discussion come out 
ever more and more clearly. Pure theory of knowledge is the 
philosophical tendency which stretches the concept of knowledge 
so far as to include within it all questions about the being of 
things. Theories of knowledge may again be divided into two 


_ groups: the phenomenalistic or positivistic, which in general 


recognizes nothing as real which is not content of thought; and 
the logistical theory of knowledge, which remains indifferent to 
the problem of being, on the supposition that philosophy is 
concerned only with absolute norms and values, and has nothing 
to do with absolute realities. 

The logistical point of view has attained its genuine classical 
expression in the neo-Kantianism of the Marburg school, and has 
as its best known representatives Cohen, Natorp, Kinkel, and 
Cassirer. In an article in the Kantstudien, ‘‘Kant und die 
Marburger Schule” (Festheft zu Hermann Cohens 70. Geburts- 
tag), Natorp brings together the essential tendencies of this 
movement so admirably and with such fine precision that we 
can use this study for purposes of general orientation. Kant’s 
results are here regarded as less authoritative and significant 
than his method. The method, however, points back to Plato, 


1 Translated from the German MS. by Dr. E. Jordan. 
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since it was Plato who first understood that the procedure of 
thought does not consist in establishing a rigidly fixed system of 
ideas, but involves unceasing movement. And for Kant also 
thought is infinite movement. There is nothing that is not 
involved in this process of motion, there are no objects at 
rest, no things in themselves, which thought might, as it 
were, approach from without in order to imprint its form upon 
them. Such realism comes into contradiction with the prin- 
cipal motive of the transcendental method, the meaning of 
which is just this, that all objectivity is nothing more than a 
definite structure of thought. In its categorical conformable- 
ness to law (Gesetzmdssigkeit), thought itself creates the funda- 
mental logical and scientific notions of things, which, from the 
point of view of naive consciousness, are falsely conceived of as 
beyond all power of thought. There can be nothing absolutely 
foreign to thought. Such a conception is precluded by the ‘Co- 
pernican’ revolution of view accomplished by Kant, according to 
which being finds in thought its ultimate explanation. But the 
categories must not be regarded as fixed schemes and forms of 
the mind—an error from which Kant was not quite free. They 
must not be conceived as proceeding from an immovable point, 
but rather as constituted by the reciprocal functional relation- 
ships and determining conditions; they must be resolved again 
into the living thought process itself which created them. This 
method of correlation, instead of that of strict deduction, has 
been developed in an independent way by Natorp in his Logischen 
Grundlagen, in which he also shows the connection of this method 
with Cohen’s Logik der reinen Erkenntnis. The dependence of 
this view upon the Hegelian dialectic, as well as its difference 
from it, is unmistakable. The difference does not consist 
merely, as Natorp thinks, in the absolutist tendency of Hegel, 
in his claim to have exhausted the totality of thought, but more 
particularly in the fact that the panlogism of the philosophy of 
identity is metaphysics, while neo-Kantian panlogism, even in 
its most extreme development, remains logic. The absolute 
mind is for Hegel not merely the definition of being, but rather 
the creation of being through the activity of thought. Logical 
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thought becomes a world-creating power since it not merely 
circumscribes the forms of things, but penetrates into their 
innermost nature. It must not limit itself to a sensuous signifi- 
cance; it must represent a creative act, a dynamic mode of reality, 
Neo-Kantianism denies the possibility of transcending conscious- 
ness and reaching the thing in itself, on the ground that subject 
and object and the relation between them which is exhibited in 
an act of knowledge are not immediate reality, but merely an 
expression of a logical act and similar in character to the limiting 
concept of a ‘thing in itself’ which is postulated as lying beyond 
the correlation of subject and object. In whatever direction 
we may proceed in our reflection, we find ourselves in the presence 
of something already logically formed. Even the simple, seem- 
ingly indivisible act of perception is shown on closer analysis to 
involve logical determination. Thus neo-Kantianism attempts 
even to bring about a transformation of the notion of being into 
a category of pure logic. This is the boldest and most original 
theory of the school. Being is resolved into value, reality into 
an ideal worth, and existence into pure essence. Outside the 
school Rickert also has developed this point of view in connection 
with his doctrine of judgment. 

Quite recently there appears to be a reaction against this ex- 
treme logism (Logismus), of which mention was made in last 
year’s report. One foundation pillar of the Kantian system 
in particular is shaken by this way of thinking. The Kantian 
system rests upon the strict dualism of rational understanding 
and irrational reality. In this view being is characterized by 
the very fact that it is always incapable of being caught in the 
net of logical values. It is alogical; just as, on the other hand, 
the characteristic mark of the logical is independence of any 
particular mode of existence. This distinction is clearly shown 
jn the fundamental difference which Kant makes between 
mathematical and dynamical categories, is still more evident in 
the arguments by which he overthrew the old dogmatic ontology, 
which had found its basis in the notion of God. This victory was 
possible only because Kant clearly recognized the peculiar func- 
tion and mode of existence. But it is the purpose of modern 
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logism to subordinate existence to thought, whether this sub- 
ordination is regarded as a completed fact or as an infinite process. 
Accordingly it is concerned to rationalize fully the thing-in-itself, 
to spiritualize it into an idea,—indeed, into’a fundamental func- 
tion of the rational intellect. Kant, on the other hand, quite 
obviously regards the thing-in-itself as a factor foreign to thought, 
to which sensation points as its ground of being. The fact that 
something exists, remains for the critical philosopher an absolute 
limit which logical thought cannot pass beyond. Even the 
identity philosophers were not able to transcend this limit by 
resolving being into logical validity. On the contrary,—as is 
exemplified in the case of Hegel—they were able to overcome the 
difficulty only by seeking a form of existence which would at the 
same time be of a logical nature, in other words, by making the 
transition from logic to metaphysics. There is always pre- 
supposed, therefore, a substratum, a final ground of reality, 
however undifferentiated in character, in relation to which alone 
thought can exercise its functions, but which it can never produce 
out of itself. 

These necessary limitations of logism have been excellently 
set forth by Lask in his Logik der Philosophie. Logical experi- 
ence bestows upon its material conceptual definiteness, but it 
does not penetrate into it in such a way as to transform it into 
a stuff of conceptual character. There is, in addition, another 
consideration which appears conditioned by the very procedure 
of logical idealism. While the extra-logical material is being 
mastered conceptually, a reference to a creator or supporter of 
conceptual functions is already involved in this process. Can 
one then really accept a view of thought which regards it as cut 
off from every thinking consciousness, and, left dependent only 
upon itself, as floating in mid-air in unbalanced suspense? Worth, 
as the sphere of validity in the world of thought, may have an 
autonomous reality,—a reality independent of every conscious- 
ness. But in thought values the factual character of thought is 
not exhausted: thinking is always found connected with a think- 
ing being. And so it appears that the organic unity of subject 
and object, which the logicist tries to make dependent on thought, 
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is in reality already presupposed by thought. This is indeed 
the real sense of the Cartesian principle which forms the point 
of departure for modern philosophy. Even where the value of 
thought and its results are still under dispute, the reality of 
thought, and with it of the thinking Ego, seems assured. The 
logicist will escape this consequence by regarding pure thinking 
as a completely impersonal process which does not presuppose 
the empirical subject, but only creates it continuously. But in 
that case a superpersonal, metaphysical consciousness must be 
required as a bearer of thought. And really many logicists 
recognize the fact that they are driven to this consequence, 
to which, to be sure, they give a very unsafe and ambiguous 
expression in the notion of ‘consciousness in general.’ I have 
already shown in earlier articles that only a real consciousness 
can serve as the bearer of a real process of thought, and that this 
implies in our case therefore a real All-consciousness like the 
Hegelian World-Spirit. Doubtless this position is influenced to 
a much greater extent by metaphysical considerations than are 
the theories which refer thought merely to an empirical Ego. 
Our result accordingly is that all thought presupposes a reality 
of which we are immediately aware, whether by way of percep- 
tion, will, or intuition. These consequences agree in many of 
their connections with the arguments which Frischeisen-Kohler 
has raised against the logistical standpoint in his essay Das 
Realitatsproblem (published by the Kantgesellschaft, Reuther 
und Reichard, Berlin, pp. 98). He opposes the theory that 
reality is a logical category, by appealing to the independent 
relation, first of sensation, and then of will, to objective existence. 
The notion of an external world is not gained through the opera- 
tion of intelligence, but through a voluntaristic activity. When 
we meet with an obstacle in our active willing experience, we 
become immediately aware of a foreign existence. The con- 
sciousness of the object is consequently transferred into a pre- 
logical sphere. This appeal to the will is the continuation of a 
motive which was strongly advocated mainly by Dilthey, but 
which really goes back to Maine de Biran. It has an unmistak- 
able similarity to modern intuitionism. In the hands of Frischei- 
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sen-Kéhler, it is true, the principle of immediate knowledge 
leads only to an empirical, and not to an absolute realism. The 
reality of objects is independent of sensory and thinking con- 
sciousness; but it is not independent of all determination by 
consciousness. It is indeed already presupposed in the notion of 
will and practice that the experienced obstacle to the will is 
only present as a correlate of an Ego which forms its organic 
complement. On the other hand, absolute realism is dogmatic 
in so far as it carries the characteristics gained within the con- 
sciousness over into the sphere of the completely transcendent. 
The author has developed this point of view more completely 
in the essay Wissenschaft und Wirklichkeit (Verlag Teubner, 
Leipzig). 

Oswald Kiilpe’s work Die Realisierung, the first volume of 
which has appeared, is an attempt to justify and establish on 
an extensive scale the foundations of realism. The title of the 
work at once expresses its tendency: it attempts the task of 
pointing out the necessary relations of knowledge to an inde- 
pendent self-contained reality. Kiilpe’s formulation includes 
the widest aspects of the subject. Not only in the natural 
sciences, in the notion of the external world, but also in psychology 
and in the mental sciences generally we are confronted by the 
necessity of positing such a relation. In both fields thought 
transcends itself, and acquires its meaning and guidance only by 
the acceptance of a reality which cannot be resolved into thought. 
Previous attempts to get beyond Idealism, for example Kraft’s 
essay Erkenntnisbegriff und Weltbegriff, which was mentioned in 
last year’s report, have formulated the problem only with 
reference to the problem of the external world. In Kiilpe’s 
book, on the contrary, the whole realm of being is involved in 
the formulation of the problem. Thus it is possible to gain the 
broadest possible basis of defense in securing the realistic argu- 
ment against outside attacks. It must be recognized as Kiilpe’s 
special merit to have clearly discriminated, perhaps for the first 
time, between two different kinds of idealism, namely, the ideal- 
ism of consciousness, and transcendental or logical idealism. 
Up to this time these two methods, which indeed have definite 
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points of connection, have not been carefully distinguished, 
And yet the analysis of Neo-Kantianism has shown us that at 
least the form of expression of logical idealism and that of the 
idealism of consciousness are radically different. The idealism 
of consciousness, which in every case points back to Hume or 
particularly to Berkeley, is a philosophy of being. It merely 
simplifies and unifies the particulars of existence, while it in 
every case refers the existent to a spiritual being as its ground. 
It takes a definite form of reality, namely the spiritual form, and 
postulates it the ground of the whole of reality. On the other 
hand, logical idealism is a philosophy of value: it resolves the 
real into an ideal, existence into an essence, the existent thing 
into a thing of worth. Kiilpe’s arguments against the idealism of 
consciousness show a realistic trend of thought. In the process 
of building up reality through our thinking, we are continuously 
transcending the immediate flowing content of consciousness. 
Yet we do not transcend the immediacy of consciousness in 
order merely to transport ourselves to the realm of ideal logical 
norms and values, but rather in order to create or constitute a 
metaphysical reality. At this point the emphasis falls upon the 
fundamental difference which Kiilpe maintains between the 
method of mathematics and that of the concrete sciences (Real- 
wissenschaften). In mathematics thought creates continuously 
its own objects without regard to whether or not these objects 
belong to any reality at all. In- the concrete sciences, on the 
contrary, thought is bound up with objects which, by virtue of 
their own nature, prescribe to thought its direction. The ideal- 
istic objection that even in this case objects are not something 
given ready-made, is justified in so far that thought is never a 
mere process of mirroring, but is rather a process of constructing 
and defining. The process of construction and determination, 
however, is in this case not free, or dominated by merely ideal 
laws, but is dominated by the actual character of the material. 
In the same way as Frischeisen-Kéhler, Kiilpe refers to the 
“empirical determination” of thought as shown in the concrete 
sciences. And if it is true also that we nowhere in this field attain 
to mere matter as an absolute limit of the logical, it is on the other 
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hand just as true that we never have, as in mathematics, a pure 
logical construction without any taint of material relationship. 
The categories or postulates of thought are not only always 
represented in connection with some alogical material; they ap- 
pear also to be progressively defined through that same material. 
Kiilpe is here just as much concerned to point out the errors of 
naive realism as to combat the extreme form of absolute logism: 
critical realism must occupy a mean position between the two. 
Knowledge consists neither in mirroring nor in creating; it is a 
comprehension of realities which are not given, but which are 
made manifest through what is given. The transcendental 
method as it was established by Kant did not deny the real 
existence of things, but rather imposed aprioristic ideal conditions 
upon their comprehension and elaboration. 

Pure logicism, against which these writings are directed, prop- 
erly has its beginnings in the work of Solomon Maimon, whose 
Versuch einer neuen Logik, one of the most interesting reprints 
of rare philosophical works issued by the Kantgesellschaft, 
exhibits this tendency. We are indebted to Kuntze for a detailed 
monograph on Maimon’s philosophy, Die Philosophie Solomon 
Maimons (Heidelberg, Verlag Winter, pp. xxv, 531). 

The first volume of the Encyklopddie der philosophischen Wissen- 
schaften (Tiibingen, Verlag von Mohr), edited by Ruge, and with 
the codperation of Windelband, contains an encyclopedic state- 
ment of the problem. In the introduction the editor announces 
the purpose of the undertaking to be the systematic unity of 
knowledge with the strictest possible avoidance of personal one- 
sidedness. In the interest of the latter purpose, different thinkers, 
—Windelband, Royce, Couturat, Croce, Enriques, and Loskij,— 
as representatives of different nations and tendencies, are given 
space to express themselves. We may in this connection em- 
phasize Windelband’s statement of the distinction between 
formal logic and methodology. The highest laws of thought of 
formal logic are not merely norms for a knowing consciousness; 
for this point of view only shows their application to the psycho- 
logical plane, which must not be confused with their autonomic 
significance. Validity in itself and validity for us must be dis- 
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tinguished from each other. This separation of value from norm 
is a recognized distinction of modern theory of knowledge, and 
is also to be met with in Rickert, Lask, and Meinong. The au- 
thor goes back to his earlier writings in his differentiation of 
constitutive and reflective categories and of the idiographic and 
the nomothetic methods. His determination of the relation 
between thought and being is interesting and suggestive of 
Bergson’s intuitionism. In his view, knowledge is a selection 
out of a totality which is accordingly related to knowledge, not 
as a thing to its appearance, but as whole to part. 

The essence of pure logicism, which Natorp has set forth in 
so concise and striking a way, appears not only in the treatment 
of questions of logic and theory of knowledge, but also in other 
fields of philosophical reflection. The advantages and defects 
of this method are equally clear in ethics and esthetics. Asa 
proof of this one may cite Cohen’s System der Philosophie, the 
third part of which, entitled Aesthetik des reinen Gefiihls (Berlin, 
Cassirer, Band I, xxv + 401, Band II, xv + 477), has appeared. 
The first requirement to be put forth by the author is that of 
complete systematic character. To discuss the system of philos- 
ophy in one of its three parts, logic, ethics, and zsthetics 
means to make it as a whole appear quite illusory. The concept 
of ‘purity’ (Reinheit), which Cohen ascribes to the organic 
process of creation which is active in knowledge, will, and feeling, 
is taken in the sense of strict transcendentalism. This, when 
analyzed into its elements, perhaps means essentially this: that 
philosophical thought in logic, ethics, and esthetics must create 
and develop its concepts independently, without any reference 
to a definite content of being, whether the latter is empirical or 
metaphysical. This indeed is the essential significance of this 
tendency of thought, as the article by Natorp sets forth: pure 
thought cannot seek in a reality outside of itself for the justifica- 
tion of its fundamental postulates, since there is no such external 
reality, and since, whatever has a valid claim to reality, depends 
upon the mediating activity of thought. Here there are two 
motives distinguished that are not separated in Cohen's state- 
ment: the motive of system-formation and that of logicism. 
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Every metaphysics of art is rejected as a romantic reaction 
against systematic philosophy. Even if one should grant the 
necessity of system in the interest of unity of culture; even if 
one recognize, as is just, the special merit of Cohen and his school 
in the forceful and emphatic statement with which they have 
represented the interrelations of the different cultural interests; 
even if one goes so far as to reject all separations and divisions of 
thinking, which constitute a danger of the modern mind; yet 
it seems to me that Cohen’s notion of system is conceived in an 
arbitrary way. It is difficult to understand why a metaphysical 
conception of the world should be excluded by the notion of 
system. Indeed, logic, ethics, and aesthetics could take part 
in a world conception that would be proportionate to their dif- 
ferent functions. Anyway, from the point of view of strict 
interest in system a codrdination of these three disciplines is not 
necessarily demanded; there might very well be united with co- 
ordination a relation of superordination and of subordination. 
And the degrading of religion, in which the relation to meta- 
physics shows itself most clearly, to a special province of feeling, 
betrays still more clearly the tendencies of the point of departure 
and of the whole view which is presupposed in the formulation of 
the problem. 

Of course, it is still true that the extraordinary merit of this 
work, which consists in delicacy of conceptual construction and 
in dialectical elasticity of thought, can with just as little right be 
denied as the merit of Cohen’s earlier writings. 

Broder Christiansen shows another direction of interest in his 
Philosophie der Kunst (Verlag von Claus und Feddersen, Hanau). 
His formulation of the problems—in many respects not unlike 
that of Guyau—remains much closer to reality, especially to the 
reality of life. Art is self-revelation of the absolute and the meta- 
physical in man. In the same author's Kritik der Kantischen 
Erkenntnislehre (Verlag von Behr, Berlin, pp. 177) one also 
perceives an attempt to overcome the narrowness of pure logism. 
This book seems to me really more valuable in its critical analyses 
than in its positive results. The author shows—in this important 
point in agreement with Leonard Nelson—that the problem of 
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experience is not given its proper expression by Kant and the 
Kantians. One cannot deduce the problem of experience from 
scientific thought, for the latter must itself first get critical 
justification. And with no better right may one refer it to the 
transcendental-psychological organization of the subject, since 
thereby the quastio juris would be degraded to a quastio facti, 
and this is indeed contrary to the true spirit of transcendentalism. 
The problem of experience must be formulated as a critical 
problem of value. The categories have to be derived from the 
definition of reality; but how this derivation is in detail to be 
accomplished the author leaves indefinite. Christiansen also 
believes with other modern epistemologists that the guide for 
the formation of the concept of reality is to be found in an 
‘ought,’ and he defines this ‘ought’ more concretely than do 
Rickert and his pupils. 

Although Christiansen represents pure transcendentalism, he 
admits the possibility of a metaphysical reality and of meta- 
physical knowledge. But this metaphysical knowledge must 
also be empirical in character; it cannot be represented in either 
analytical or synthetical judgments a priori. This proposal to 
base metaphysics upon experience seems to constitute a position 
which has some relation at least to intuitionism. 

Christiansen’s book Vom Selbstbewusstsein (Verlag Friedrich 
Feddersen, Berlin, pp. 87) may be considered as a completion of 
his earlier work. By means of an acute process of analysis, the 
author tries to reach in the course of the discussion the sur- 
prising result that there is no immediate knowledge of the 
spiritual, and no immediacy of self-consciousness; and that not 
perception, but rather reflection is the instrument through 
which the self is known. The depths of the soul life remain 
unknown. The author seeks a proof of this proposition in the 
fact that psychology, in spite of efforts of more than two thousand 
years, is not able to point out the elementary processes of the 
interna world in a way that is free from contradiction. 

Walter Schmied-Kowarzik arrives at an essentially different 
conclusion in regard to psychological knowledge in his Umrtsse 
einer neuen analytischen Psychologie (Leipzig, Ambrosius Barth, 
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pp. vi, 318). He proposes to strip away from psychology all 
apodictic kinds of knowledge, which are, in principle, of the same 
order as the logical or mathematical. The interpretation which 
is here given to the problem is doubtless an original one. The 
notion of analysis is conceived in a new sense, a sense essentially 
dfferent from the Kantian. It is no longer contrasted with the 
notion of synthesis, but rather with that of the establishment 
of empirical matter of fact. The author is right in that he sets 
aside the fundamental opposition between analysis and synthesis, 
since in both we are dealing rather with different directions of one 
and the same relation of content. One might say that analysis 
is synthesis as seen from the opposite direction; it is the resolu- 
tion of any given complex into its elements, together with insight 
into the internal relations of the elements. Since for such in- 
sight the existence of the complex is a matter of indifference, 
the distinguishing character proper to the complex is that it may 
or may not possess existence. Thus through the analysis of 
mathematical space we gain geometrical principles whose abso- 
lute value is not dependent upon the existence of the images 
upon which they are based. Similarly, we can, according to 
the view of the author, attain to apodictic knowledge through 
the use of the principle of analysis in psychology, and can thus 
satisfy or fulfil Dilthey’s claim for a descriptive and analytical 
psychology based upon a strict systematic conception of the 
spiritual life. 

Convincing as these deductions are in many respects, it seems 
to me that they do not adequately take account of the peculiar 
character of analyzed complexes. For it is impossible to doubt 
that there is a fundamental difference between a complex which, 
like the mathematical-mechanical itself, is formed out of ideal, 
non-existential elements, and a complex which, like the psycho- 
logical, consists of empirical elements. The analysis of the latter 
produces at most similarity and difference, without being able 
to estimate in any absolute way the significance of these relations. 
From this consideration we can explain the mechanistic reduction 
of qualities to quantities in the philosophy of nature. And to this 
we must add that the spiritual life, which is emphasized by the 
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author himself, is a continuous, unitary process whose elements 
are fluctuating and on that account can only be distinguished 
with more difficulty than can those of the outer world. 
Although metaphysics is at present beginning quite energet- 
ically to claim attention in German philosophy, one thing doubt- 
less makes it appear at a disadvantage as compared with pure 
theory of knowledge. It is that theory of knowledge represents 
a completed whole or system of strivings all of which take essen- 
tially the same direction, while metaphysical interests have not 
yet found such a common focus. The latter at the present time 
run out in indefinite lines whose goal can rather be guessed at 
than clearly indicated. Scientific realism, for the most effective 
statement of which we are indebted to Kiilpe, will hardly fulfil 
the great task of philosophy, which may be stated as the creation 
of a unitary world-view. This theory does not sufficiently 
resolve the abstract fundamental notions of science into ultimate 
elements of immediate being. So far as broadly sketched 
attempts in this direction have up to this time been undertaken, 
they seem to result in a philosophy of life instead of in the old 
world-views which group themselves about the central idea of 
spirit or will. While Bergson’s Creative Evolution has pointed 
out the way for this new conception, German literature has also 
not been lacking in works which have had in view a similar gen- 
eralization in terms of the idea of life. Hermann Keyserling 
had such an undertaking already in mind in his Prolegomena sur 
Naturphilosophie, and Karl Joel, in his Seele und Welt (Eugen 
Diederichs, Jena, pp. vii, 424), has given a much firmer basis 
to this thought. His work, which is perhaps less attractive in 
form than in content, hopes to overcome the onesidedness of 
materialism and idealism by recognizing the duality of the spiri- 
tual and corporeal, while yet developing both of these from a 
higher unity, or point of indifference. The influence of Schelling 
is clearly traceable here, as is also the relation to Bergson. Not 
without reason, then, does Joel call his work a search for an 
organic conception. For him also matter is congealed life. One 
and the same original principle develops within material and 
psychical being. At one point it falls apart into an unrelated 
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state of manifoldness, at another it gathers itself together in a 
unity of the highest order. 

It is of the greatest significance for the philosophy of life that 
investigations regarding its foundation should be carried on from 
a strictly scientific point of view. One of the most distinguished 
biologists of our time, Hans Driesch, has the merit of having 
attempted to make the transition from empirical science to meta- 
physics. In his broadly outlined Philosophie des Organischen, 
Driesch has already attempted a revivification of vitalism, inter- 
preting the term in a thoroughly critical, non-fantastical sense. 
And from the empirical as well as from the logical point of view 
the result of his careful investigations is the autonomy of life, 
its irresolvability into mechanical processes. He avoids any 
confusion of the problem of life with conceptions derived from 
an obscure panpsychism. The interrelations of the corporeal 
and the spiritual life, which conception is most important of all 
for metaphysical world-interpretation, is not to be construed by 
means of vague analogies, but rather by means of a system of 
closely related concepts. Driesch’s new work Ordnungslehre 
(Diederichs, Jena, pp. 355) is intended to fulfil this purpose, and 
represents a system of the non-metaphysical aspects of philos- 
ophy. The Ordnungslehre is merely the preparation for a real 
philosophy of knowledge, 7. e., for metaphysics. Without yet 
raising the question of reality, it has to make an inventory of the 
mind with reference to its immanent relations, and then proceed 
to exhibit the inner structure of these relations. The author 
passes from the original postulates of being, existence, being-thus, 
being-otherwise, and their particularizations, to the Order of the 
reality of nature and of the sphere of the Ego, in order finally to 
open up vistas leading to theory of knowledge and metaphysics. 

This plan of a doctrine of Order might be designated as an 
impressionism of thought. Not that thought would by it be 
resolved into impressions. This flatly contradicts the strict 
logical tendency of the author. But thought is estimated not at 
all in relation to its realistic import, but merely in its logical— 
not in its psychological—form of appearance. Rational Orders 
are regarded as development in a way that is consistent with the 
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most extreme presuppositions of solipsism. Definite concepts 
come forward with the demand for realization; they are directed 
toward something real as if something real corresponded to them, 
so that this ‘as if’ is to be conceived as a symbol, and not, 
as with Vaihinger, as a fiction. This method of procedure is 
extended to psychology also. The processes of realization have 
in psychology as well as in the outer world first of all to appear 
merely as types of Order. In this view memory is defined as a 
conscious ‘having’ of anything whatever that possesses the mark 
of past significance. 

The doctrine of Order corresponds to what has elsewhere been 
designated as pure theory of knowledge—though certainly this 
is not Driesch’s terminology. Or it is equivalent to what has 
been called non-existential consideration of categories, which 
also forms the purpose of Meinong’s theoretical investigations of 
objects. That such a point of view is possible, and even neces- 
sary, cannot be doubted. But at least the world is conceived 
from this point of view as a rigid product of abstraction, a sum of 
blind symbols, meanings, and schema, which are lacking in any 
sensuous content. It is just this extreme logicism which com- 
pletely divorces thought from reality,—which shows in its final 
consequences that where there is no conviction or assurance of 
reality, worth also must disappear. Driesch accordingly regards 
his undertaking as a mere preliminary step to metaphysics. Only 
the completion of a metaphysics from this point of view would 
make possible for us an adequate judgment of the significance of 
the workasawhole. For he has doubtless undertaken a task upon 
which the further development of philosophy depends, namely, the 
unification of the doctrine of correct thinking with that of valid 
knowledge and that of real being. Fora philosophy of life, as for 
every metaphysics in general, it is first of all necessary to deal 
with problems of logic and theory of knowledge. The onesided- 
ness of Bergson’s doctrine lies mainly in the fact that it puts 
intuition into a too sharp and irreconcilable opposition with the 
principle of rationality. In this way the Logos is displaced by 
the Mythos, while the philosophy of the future will have to look 
for a synthesis of both. 
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The effort to obtain such a synthesis is evident in Georg 
Simmel’s latest writings. It was indeed apparent in his Philo- 
sophische Kultur and especially in his Goethe-Buch. The 
Philosophische Kultur (Leipzig, Verlag von Klinkhardt, pp. 319) 
contains a collection of essays, which, widely as they differ from 
one another in subject, are at the same time bound together by 
two different movements which indeed on closer view are seen 
to be connected, namely, the method, and the invisible, ideal 
purpose. The method is thus characterized by Simmel himself 
in the Introduction to the work: ‘‘Since philosophical opinions 
remain quite irreconcilable with each other and possess no 
undisputed validity; since nevertheless a common element may 
be traced through all of them, whose value survives all the 
controversies of particular thinkers and carries further and 
further the philosophical process, it follows that this common 
element cannot lie in any content whatever, but must rather be 
looked for in the process itself.” The invisible guiding motive 
is the idea of multiform richness of life. And while the thought 
process seeks to adapt itself to life, and to adapt to itself the 
plasticity of life’s materials, it becomes itself the life process. 
And thus it is characteristic also of Simmel that for him form 
and content, method and object, all ultimately come together 
into unity. The book contains studies of a psychological, 
esthetic, cultural-philosophical, and religio-philosophical nature. 
The gradual becoming of that which we discover as the ultimate 
unity of the different life functions, is to be here raised from 
the form of subjective impression to that of the objective 
notion. And indeed Simmel here regards life as tragic in char- 
acter. In its fundamental nature, life is directed toward an 
absolute; and yet it remains enclosed in the relativity of relations 
and oppositions. In the first essay, which gives an analysis 
of adventure, the tragic conflict of relative and absolute already 
appears. Still more intensively this same conflict dominates 
his treatment of the problem of sex. The differentiation of 
being into male and female is the expression of the inborn neces- 
sity of all living being, under which each can attain self realiza- 
tion and an understanding of itself only by relation to another. 
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But the human spirit is not content to remain imprisoned 
within the bounds of this relativity. And so there arises this 
strange result, that the man sets up norms and standards of 
value, which although specifically masculine in their origin 
and content, still lay claim to absolute validity for the woman 
also. The problem of culture also reveals tragic elements, 
while the concept of tragedy is likewise carried over by Simmel 
into esthetic and religious problems. In this connection I call 
attention particularly to the essay on Michelangelo, where the 
tragic element is represented in terms which involve both art 
and religion. 

The relation of the Goethe (Verlag von Klinkhardt und Bier- 
mann, Leipzig, 4 pp., vii+264) to the metaphysics of life is 
still closer. Simmel has in mind no mere literary-historical 
purpose, but conceives of Goethe as a representative of a definite, 
universal life-interest, and seeks to discover the spiritual sense 
of Goethe’s conception of existence as such. The most important 
of these attempts is an investigation of Goethe’s conception 
of truth. This he defines in terms of the worth which a conception 
attains, not according to the content to which it gives objective 
expression, but as a function, an element of life within the 
totality of life. Therein lies also the ground of the difference 
between this point of view and pragmatism. For pragmatism 
it is the content of a conception, its serviceableness, which gives 
to the conception its truth-value; “for Goethe it is the process 
of conceiving, the living function which conception calls into 
play in connection with spiritual development.” Such a view 
is of course possible only within a view of the world as a whole, 
for which the knowledge of the individual appears as a part 
of the world-life, for which consequently the subject is regarded 
as a part of absolute being. This is the great opposition between 
the universalism of Goethe and the dualism of Kant, for whom 
the transition from being to Knowledge signifies a fundamental 
variation. It is, regarded in its ultimate aspects, again the 
opposition of the mythical and the logical which we always 
find where intuition and intellect come into conflict with one 
another. The interpenetration and unification of the two we 
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have already shown to be the task of the future. If we can 
succeed in unifying the synthesis of Goethe which the analysis 
of Kant, then the way will be made clear not only for a new and 
great world-conception, but also for a new spiritual culture 


generally. 
Oscar EWwaALp. 
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THE NATURE OF PRIMARY QUALITIES. 


HAT is the ‘real size’ of an object, as geometry and 
mechanics consider it? Is it its visible or (as Berkeley 
called it) its ‘tangible’ extension? Berkeley adduces some excel- 
lent reasons why it cannot be the former, and concludes that it 
must be the latter. The visible extension is exceedingly variable, 
according to the position of the observer. The real extension of 
things no doubt varies, but not in any such fashion as that. 
The visible extension varies, too, according as we look at the 
thing through the naked eye or through the right or wrong end 
of a microscope. 

The trouble is that very much the same objections can be 
made to Berkeley’s theory, that the mathematical extension is 
tangible extension. For this varies greatly according to the 
part of the body employed. If Berkeley had noted such simple 
facts as the apparent separation of two fingers as they are drawn 
across the lips, or the enormous size of a cavity as the tongue-tip 
finds it in the tooth, he would not have gone astray here. It is as 
impossible in the case of tangible extension as in that of visible 
extension, to pick out any one of the various perceptions and 
regard it as characterizing the object. 

Now in the case of a secondary quality (such as color) it can 
be urged, with much plausibility if not with convincing force, that 
science has no need for the conception of a ‘real’ quality. But 
in the case of extension this certainly cannot be said. Geometry 
and mechanics stand ready to refute such an assertion. But 
here we must beware of a misunderstanding. Geometry, as a 
branch of pure mathematics, has nothing in particular to do with 
the space of our experience. It can, indeed, in some of its forms, 
be applied to our space, but it can also be applied to many other 
things. Time, for example, makes a very good one-dimensional 
continuum, and it can easily be combined with three-dimensional 
space to make a four-dimensional continuum—as, indeed, is very 
commonly done (e. g., in electro-magnetic theory). And the 
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like may be said of pure mechanics. When, therefore, I say that 
the existence of geometry and mechanics compels the acceptance 
of the notion of a real extension of things, I mean not the pure 
sciences but the much older applied sciences, based upon induc- 
tively established principles. For space is not simply the field of 
acertain type of relations. Real things extend and move in space 
according to well-defined empirical uniformities. The hoop 
around a barrel is a little more than three times the distance across 
it. The baseball fielder ‘judges’ the batted ball correctly ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred. 

The idea of experimentation in mechanics is familiar to us; 
indeed, the elements of the science are still commonly taught in 
this way. But it is so long since geometry reached the deductive 
stage, that the idea of geometrical experimentation seems fan- 
tastic. Logically, however, both sciences are on the same level 
in this respect. On the one hand, the first principles of both 
sciences are capable of being stated in a generalized form, which 
turns out, on analysis, to be nothing but a complicated resultant 
of the laws of formal logic. On the other hand, in this generalized 
statement a great deal that is interesting and important about 
extension and motion does not appear; and, so far as we know, 
these peculiar facts can be learned only by observation. 

Now in order to make clear to ourselves what real extension is 
it will be necessary for us to perform in imagination some simple 
experiments. I say, ‘in imagination’ only, because most of the 
experiments in question have been actually performed by us 
many times, and the rest are familiar to us by report. A com- 
plete account of what real extension is would, indeed, necessitate 
the development of a complete system of elementary geometrical 
concepts; and I doubt very much whether I should be competent 
to do this. Let us therefore limit ourselves to a much simpler 
task, and ask ourselves what linear extension is; or, to be short 
and definite, what an inch is. If we can determine this, it will 
probably afford us a sufficiently instructive example of a primary 
quality. 

One more preliminary remark must be made. When one is 
dealing with the pure sciences of geometry and mechanics, their 
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relation of logical priority is very evident. Geometry can be 
thoroughly understood without the least reference to mechanics; 
but mechanics constantly presupposes geometry. In the experi- 
mental sciences this is not true. Geometrical and mechanical 
principles constantly presuppose each other. They are mutually 
complementary factors into which the complexity of experience 
has been analyzed. 


That geometry is primarily concerned with solid bodies has 
often been observed. The gas expands to fill its container, and 
the liquid, flat on top, takes otherwise the shape of the vessel in 
which it lies. So that the application of geometry to gases and 
liquids is throughout dependent upon its treatment of solids. 
More precisely we may say that geometry has to do with the 
conditions under which a solid which touches one of two given solids 
may also touch another. 

I shall not attempt to enumerate all the various experiences by 
which the distinction between solid and fluid bodies is impressed 
uponus. The solids resist the grasp of our hands, the bite of our 
teeth, as the others do not. We may add the fact (emphasized 
by Poincaré) that solids are frequently observed to move in such 
a fashion that the movement can be compensated by a movement 
of our own; that is to say, after we have moved, the solids present 
the same visible and tangible appearance as before. This is 
only exceptionally the case with fluids, and some solid almost 
always moves with the fluid when this happens. Again, I shall 
not attempt to enumerate the various ways in which we perceive 
that two solids are in contact with each other. Suffice it to note 
that when one of the two solids is the human body itself, a special 
sensation often informs us of the contact; and when we have 
hold of one solid and it touches another, an intensification of this 
sensation commonly results. Furthermore, when one solid 
touches another, we can frequently move one in such a fashion 
that the other moves simultaneously; and we can scarcely ever 
do this when the bodies are not in contact, unless indeed, some 
other solid is in contact with both. 

It should be remarked in passing, that solidity and contact are 
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thought of as a real property and a real relation of certain things, 
and are not to be identified with any particular perception of 
ours. (Either of them would have served, almost or quite as well 
as linear extension, as an example for the purpose of our study.) 
There are a considerable variety of perceptions which may con- 
vince us that an object is solid or that two objects are in contact; 
and not all these tests are always possible. But the tests that 
are at any time possible show a general agreement. 

Let us now consider the following definition: Two solids A 
and B are said to be ‘farther apart than’ two solids C and D, 
when there exists a solid X which can be brought into simultan- 
eous contact with (or made to ‘connect’) C and D but cannot be 
made to connect A and B. (It is understood that X can be 
freely moved, and that no other solid impedes its contact with the 
solids whose distance is being compared.) It can be proved by 
repeated trial that when this definition is satisfied, it is impossible 
to find any other solid Y such that it can connect A and B but 
cannot connect Cand D. In other words, if A and B are farther 
apart than C and D, C and D are not farther apart than A and B. 
If every solid that can connect A and B can also connect C and 
D, and vice versa, then the two pairs of solids are said to be 
‘equidistant.’ A class of equidistant pairs of objects, real or 
imaginary (or the property of being a member of such a class), 
is called a ‘distance.’ 

Like other experimental definitions, these are necessarily 
modified in the sequel, by being extended to cases where experi- 
ment is impossible. That is to say, there are observed uniformi- 
ties which enable us to predict, in advance of a direct trial, that 
one pair of objects are farther apart than another; and accord- 
ingly we extend the notion of ‘farther apart than’ to cases where 
a direct test not only has not yet been made but is impossible, 
and where, therefore, the original definition does not apply. 
Thus we say that the earth and Sirius are farther apart than the 
earth and the sun, though there is no solid that can be made to 
connect either pair. The statement means that any solid which 
could connect the earth and Sirius would also (according to the 
uniformities above referred to) be able to connect the earth and 
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the sun; etc. Actual measurement is thus, in the development of 
the science, only the starting-point for indirect measurement. 

Similarly, if there exist two solids A and B which the solid M4 
can connect, but which the solid N cannot connect, M is said to 
be ‘longer than’ N. If each can connect every pair of solids 
that the other can connect, they are said to be ‘equally long.’ A 
class of equally long solids, real or imaginary (or the property of 
being a member of such a class), is called a ‘length.’ 

It is obvious that to each length corresponds a certain distance, 
in such fashion that solids of the given length can connect pairs 
of solids at the given distance from each other. To this general 
statement, however, there is one exception. Thereare no solids 
whose lengths correspond to the distance between solids which are 
in contact with each other. To supply this lack we imagine an 
ideal class of solids called ‘points’ whose length corresponds to the 
distance between solids that are in contact with each other; and we 
assume that whenever any two solids are in contact with each 
other, at least one point is in contact with both. The length of 
a point is also called the ‘zero-length.”! 

It should not be supposed that this account of the length of 
solids purports to contain the only method by which solids can 
be compared as to their length. Such methods are indefinitely 
numerous. We are able to compare lengths directly by the eye 
and by touch and by the movement of the hand, as well as by 
the time consumed in various movements. But the method 
which I have described is, in principle, that which we regard as 
decisive (for the method of superposition is merely a simple case 
of it), and accordingly the definition of length has been based 
upon it. 


Now, with this definition before us, certain familiar, but in our 
day frequently questioned truths become evident. 

1. A definite length is not a property which belongs to one 
thing considered apart from other things. A single solid would 


1 The experimental definition of the sum of two lengths is not without interest. 
The length of A is the sum of the lengths of B and C, if A can connect any pair of 
solids which B and C, when in contact with each other, can connect, but no others. 
That the ordinary laws of addition are satisfied by this definition may be proved 
inductively. 
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have nolength. Lengths and distances are relative to each other. 
To say that all the lengths in the world increase or decrease 
together, and all the distances increase or decrease accordingly, 
is to say that no change at all occurs. 

2. Length is not a quality of any sensation or sensation-com- 
plex, visual, cutaneous, or kinesthetic. The lengths and dis- 
tances of things are, however, conditions under which sensations 
take place. In other words, the things which have the property of 
length are not sensations or sensation-complexes, but conditions of 
the possibility of sensations. 

3. It will be observed that I have not been able to define length 
except in terms of solidity and contact (and, we may add, of 
simultaneity). These other terms were not defined, but certain 
experiences were mentioned by which solidity and contact can 
generally or frequently be detected. This sort of description 
could of course be given for length itself, and in particular for 
the zero-length or point; and then solidity and contact might 
have been defined in terms of length. More generally we may 
say that the elementary physical properties and relations form a 
system of concepts which can be used almost indifferently to 
define each other, but which are evidently incapable of definition 
in sensational terms. 

4. The definitions of distance and length are based upon a uni- 
versal negative proposition, which is directly established only by 
an induction by simple enumeration. We said that if X can con- 
nect C and D but not A and B, no ¥Y exists that can connect A and 
Bbut not Cand D. How else can this be proved, except by re- 
peated failures to prove the contrary? And it must be even 
noted that there are many experiences which, if uncritically 
accepted, do prove the contrary. But when such an experience 
occurs we hold fast to the general rule, and explain the exception 
by saying that one of the distances or one of the lengths changed 
—even though no otherwise apparent change has occurred. It 
is reflections of this sort that led Poincaré to hold that geometry 
cannot, like physics, be based upon experiment. But we should 
rather say that if things were everywhere moving and shrinking 
and expanding there would be no geometry. We must not forget 
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that, as far as ordinary observation can detect, most things are 
generally at rest. Geometry, indeed, is primarily concerned with 
things at rest—except as we, for the purpose of measurement, 
voluntarily move them. 

5. This conception of length (including that extraordinary 
artificiality, the point), and, let us now add, a set of other concep- 
tions based upon similarly imperfect induction, works. Which 
is as much as to say, first, that the deductions based upon them 
are found to lead to no contradiction, and, secondly, that the 
indirect measurements which they permit are, when tested by 
direct measurements, invariably confirmed. Not always exactly 
confirmed, to be sure, for that is not the way with experiments; 
but the discrepancies are not larger than might be expected from 
the discrepancies that arise in direct measurement itself; and 
there is no apparent tendency to error in any particular direction. 


Let us now pass on to the further question (irrelevant to pure 
geometry but of great importance to applied geometry): What is 
an inch? for which may be substituted, What is a yard, what isa 
meter, or, in general, how is any particular length standardized? 
We know, of course, that all our standards of length are con- 
ventional, differing in this respect from the standard of angular 
measurement, for instance. Thus the proposition, that all right 
angles are equal, is significant, and is in fact proved in the 
geometry-books. But the proposition, that all inches are equal, 
is not significant in any sense that would permit of a general 
demonstration. It can only mean that all things assumed to be 
an inch long are equally long—which, indeed, is very doubtful. 
Again, if all right angles in the world were destroyed we should 
none the less be able to construct new ones. But if all the inch- 
measures, and all things whose lengths had known ratios to the 
inch were destroyed, we could never recover the inch. It is 
absolutely arbitrary. 

How, then, we repeat, is the standard fixed? The answer is 
simple, but, I think, not uninstructive. We might be tempted 
to say that the standard is some one solid body, preserved for the 
sake of comparison, or a number of such bodies, whose lengths 
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have been found by careful trial to show no distinguishable in- 
equality. But this would not be accurate. For, to take the 
latter alternative first, we well know that things which at one 
time seem to be equal in length, at other times show obvious 
differences. And if, on the other hand, we propose to take a 
certain object as standard, we have to face the objection that its 
length may change—and what sense can be made of that? The 
problem may be put in another way. We say that the standard 
inch is the length of a certain piece of platinum, but we add that 
it must be at a certain temperature. What is our motive for 
this addition? We say that heat expands and cold contracts. 
But if this piece of platinum is the standard, how can i¢ expand? 
Other things might contract when it grows warmer, but that is 
all. And yet that is ridiculous; for how could a change in the 
temperature of the platinum alter the length of anything else? 
Just as in our measurement things in general are assumed to be at 
rest, so also things in general are assumed to remain unchanged in 
length. Thus the given piece of platinum at a certain tempera- 
ture is only the proximate standard. The ultimate standard is 
the lengths of things in general. ‘This can be shown in another way. 
Suppose it should be discovered that platinum when left lying 
in a certain direction slowly takes on a crystalline structure like 
that of magnetized iron, and that its length in consequence 
appreciably increases; and suppose this had happened to our 
standard inch. There is nothing ridiculous in such a supposition. 
Our ultimate standard, the lengths of things in general, would 
simply require a further specification in the proximate standard: 
we should specify, say, that the platinum shall not be in the 
crystalline form, or choose some other metal instead. 

But what sort of a standard is this—the lengths of things in 
general? It is incapable of exact application. The use of it is 
simply one more case of incomplete induction; and yet all 
natural science is based upon it. 


Now it seems to me that a very similar account is to be given 
of the other fundamental modes of measurement employed in 
natural science. Suppose, for example, we ask what is meant 
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by the duration of a physical process; or, again, more specifically, 
what a second is. In this case we have in the perception of 
motor and auditory rhythm a prima facie evidence of equality— 
just as in the visual perception of symmetry we have a prima 
facie evidence of equality in length. There is also, as we know, a 
perception of longer intervals, the psychological mechanism of 
which is little understood. But no more in the case of duration 
than in that of length do we limit the field of the relation to cases 
where such a perception is possible; nor, where the perception 
is possible, do we accept it as an ultimate criterion. 

The measurement of time is, from the nature of the case, very 
different from that of space. The method of double contact is 
impossible; but, on the other hand, the one-dimensionality of 
time makes the procedure in some respects more simple. When 
the process A goes on all the time that B goes on, but the con- 
verse is not true, A takes longer than B. The problem is to 
compare processes where this relation does not hold. There 
appear to be two principal methods of advance. The one is 
based upon the observed rhythmical character of oscillations and 
vibrations. Durations are measured, for example, in terms of the 
oscillations of a pendulum of a given length. The other method 
is based upon the assumption, that when the same process is 
repeated under like circumstances, its duration is the same. 
Hence the use of the water-clock and the hour-glass and King 
Alfred’s lantern—yes, and the siderial revolution. In either 
case a specific duration is a class of processes that are equally 
long (or the property of belonging to such a class). 

The comments which I would offer here are all similar to those 
offered in the case of linear measurement, with the notable 
exception of the fact that we perceive simultaneity between 
sensations and physical processes, and hence are capable of 
measuring the duration of the former by the latter. But, aside 
from this, we have again to note that the specific duration of a 
process is not a property which belongs to it independently of 
other processes, but a property which denotes its place in a system 
of relations. We have also to note that, defective as the observa- 
tions are upon which the system of measurement is based, it 
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works. Again, the duration is defined in terms (such as simul- 
taneity) which cannot themselves be defined in psychical terms. 
For though we can, with a fair degree of accuracy observe 
simultaneity (as we can observe contact), we do not hesitate to 
assume that the perception is entirely unessential to the fact of 
simultaneity. We often affirm the fact where the perception is 
absent, and occasionally deny the fact when the perception is 
present. Finally, the standards of duration are conventional in 
exactly the same sense as the standards of length. We havea 
certain absolute temporal memory, as we have a certain absolute 
distance-memory; but both are inaccurate, and neither is as a 
matter of fact trusted with the maintenance of the standard. 
That analogous remarks are to be made with respect to the 
physical measures of mass, force, and work will not be denied. 
We have a perception of force in the sense of strain. We havea 
perception of mass by means of the combined senses of strain 
and movement (tendinous and _ articular), as, for example, in 
rolling a billiard-ball. We have a perception of work in the 
sense of muscular fatigue. But none of these sensations is for 
a moment identified with the perceived fact. And what these 
facts are can only be defined in terms which are similarly in- 
capable of definition in psychical terms. They must be de- 
fined, so to speak, in terms of each other. Like length, and 
unlike duration, they are not properties of any sensation or 
sensation-complex, though there exists the well-known correla- 
tion between the force of certain stimuli and the intensity of the 
resultant sensations. Their specific measures are wholly con- 
ventional, as are the measures of light and duration. Finally, 
the measures of length, duration, time, and force are united by 
the constant relation expressed by the formula, f-t = m-a, which 
is popularly known in the particular form of the ‘law of falling 
bodies.’ And with this formula to hold it together, the whole 


scheme works. 
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BERGSON’S INTELLECT AND MATTER. 


UCH of the lucidity of Bergson’s writing depends upon 
drawing nice contrasts and dualisms, from which the 
discussion proceeds until later complications arise, when the 
originally sharply defined positions are modified and toned 
down, and, when thus restated, drawn into some sort of unity. 
The argument, however, has owed its clearness and force through- 
out to the validity of the very dualisms that are later declared 
only provisional. Invariably the discussion starts by inserting 
a deep cleft into the subject, antitheses are thrown out, hard and 
fast distinctions made,—all is clear. Later, however, when the 
question of synthesis comes up it, quietly, and without apology, 
dulls the edge of these distinctions and shades one into the other. 
But such modification of the original assumptions often affects 
the validity of the whole argument, and the softening down 
process is many times far from being the harmless thing it is 
assumed to be. In some cases it should mean the revision of all 
that preceded. Dewey has pointed out how this procedure vitiates 
Bergson’s doctrine of perception. It is, however, the logical 
weakness in his treatment of most of his problems. How often 
in the early portion of his discussions we meet the phrase “it 
is not a difference of degree but of kind,” and then later discover 
that the difference is after all not of kind but of degree. 

Thus the necessity for a dualism in epistemology is proved! 
by showing that only by thus splitting itself up could conscious- 
ness follow the “‘double form of the real.’’ The cleft in knowledge 
is radical just because there is a radical split in reality. The 
thoroughgoingness of his metaphysical dualism is the ground for 
his sharp distinction between the forms of knowledge. It is 
because inert matter is radically different from life or conscious- 
ness that the intellect is radically different from instinct. All 
depends upon the validity of the presupposition. Hence when 
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later matter and consciousness turn out to differ only in degree the 
basis for the twofold form of knowledge would seem to disappear. 
The point of departure is thus shown to be provisional, but the 
argument drawn from it is left standing as final. 

This shifting from what is only subsequently revealed as a 
provisional antithesis to a deeper viewpoint nowhere shows it- 
self more plainly, it seems to me, than in Bergson’s treatment of 
the relation of the intellect to matter. That which qualifies the 
intellect for matter is the very thing that disqualifies it for life. 
“Intelligence is in tune with matter, and that is why the physics 
and metaphysics of inert matter are so near each other.’"' And, 
again, “the intellect bears within itself, in the form of natural 
logic, a latent geometrism that is set free in the measure and pro- 
portion that the intellect penetrates into the inner nature of 
inert matter.’ It is said to be “charged with matter as instinct 
is with life."* If we would avoid confusion we must “begin by 
distinguishing between the inert and the living, the one adapted 
in advance to the frame in which we insert it, the other incapable 
of being held in the frame otherwise than by a convention which 
eliminates from it all that is essential.’”* Because of the deep 
cleft in the real, philosophy must not, it is said, ‘leave biological 
and psychological facts to positive science alone, as it has left, 
and rightly left, physical facts.’’* 

Philosophy is, therefore, related to the two sets of sciences in a 
very different way. To the physical sciences it is genially 
related. Here it has but to guard against an over-precision to 
which science in its mathematical form aspires. Whereas in the 
biological sciences it must insist that such knowledge has only 
symbolic verity. ‘On this ground philosophy ought to follow 
science in order to impose upon scientific truth a knowledge of 
another kind.’’* 

“The understanding is thus at home in the domain of unor- 
ganized matter.” “Intellectuality and materiality have been 
constituted, in detail, by reciprocal adaptations.’” The under- 


1 Creative Evolution, p. 195. 5 P. 196. 
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standing and matter are drawn together in the proportion that 
the latter is removed from life. Hence the dual form of knowl- 
edge is, now, the ground for a metaphysical dualism. 

If, therefore, the intellect, as already quoted, is moulded upon 
the configuration of matter, and is at home with the unorganized 
solid, we are justified in assuming that here is laid down, approxi- 
mately at least, the nature and constitution of matter. If it is 
so utterly incapable of understanding life and so much at home 
with matter, the ultimate nature of the latter must be radically 
different from the former. 

Now that which prevents the intellect from seizing the prin- 
ciple of life and consciousness is the interpenetrating character of 
their phenomena. They fuse and flow together in such a way as 
to exclude analysis, or the separation of part from part. That 
which interpenetrates defies the understanding. To proceed 
here with analysis is but to treat the living as if it were dead, 
“Concepts”’ we are told' “are outside each other like objects in 
space.” Of the discontinuous alone does the intellect form a 
clear idea. Continuity, change, movement escape it. It is 
shut in with a real that is doomed to discontinuity and immobility. 
Knowledge is thus narrowly and sharply defined and likewise is 
its object. Matter being its object must be held tightly within 
the lines prescribed, for it is by virtue of its contrast with life 
that the nature and function of the intellect are proved to be 
essentially unlike those of instinct. Its configurations, which 
are said to be the forms over which thought is moulded, must not 
be permitted to melt away. This mutual adaptation depends 
upon holding firmly to the restrictions marked out by our original 
definitions. If matter should show signs of denying its assumed 
materiality, or the understanding reveal any disposition to break 
its shell, the apparent clearness of the whole procedure would seem 
to be endangered. A leak would be sprung in the antithesis, and 
soon the entire survey might be washed away. 

Now, as long as, or whenever, Bergson is interested in proving 
the understanding’s inability to grasp life, he throws it matter. It 
is then said to be “at home in the domain of matter.” And, as 
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this contention is generally the dominant one, it is generally left 
free in its own domain. It is as if by widening the gap between 
matter and life the intellect would be drawn away from the 
problem of freedom. Thus the dualistic aspect of the real is 
stressed when the emphasis is upon epistemology. It is then that 
mind and matter are opposed most antithetically. The former is 
interpreted in terms of duration, the latter is assimilated to 
space. It may be, at another time, we shall see that each of the 
two forms of the real has, in fact, a little of the very quality 
that is now used as their differentia. It would then be a differ- 
ence of degree, whereas it is now said to be a difference of kind. 

Now, does not the relation of the intellect to matter vary as 
the latter is taken from the provisional or deeper view? As 
rigorously defined, the intellect can be said to be “at home with 
matter” only when matter is construed in terms that contrast 
it with life. And what becomes of that affinity when the hidden 
and unexpressed idealism finds its way to the surface,—as it 
always does when the exigencies require it? Is there not some 
difficulty in holding to both ends of the discussion? If the deeper 
insight that reveals matter as a form of consciousness whose 
discontinuity is largely only apparent is brought to the fore- 
ground, and steadily held, the respective objects of the two forms 
of knowledge will so resemble each other as to very largely remove 
the grounds for assuming that they can be grasped only by totally 
dissimilar functions. Instinct and thought might then be per- 
mitted, as far as the demands of their objects are concerned, to 
reflect a similar fusion. 

When, however, from the side of consciousness, its dualism is 
emphasized, then the more superficial view of matter, its dis- 
continuity and externality, is thrown into relief. It is with this 
aspect of matter that the narrow and formal logic of the under- 
standing is so much at home, the concepts of the one fitting into 
the space of the other. But, of course, in being thus cut for the 
forms of the understanding, violence is done to its deeper meaning. 
And it can hardly be said, to quote again, ‘that the intellect 
bears within itself in the form of natural logic, a latent geom- 
etrism that is set free in the measure that it penetrates into the 
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inner nature of inert matter.’’ Neither the logic of the under. 
standing nor geometry penetrates very far into the heart of 
matter. There may be more danger in leaving biological facts 
to positive science than there is in leaving physical facts, but the 
latter can not be said “to be rightly left there,”—not if the 
interest is metaphysical. And if it is not, why the danger to 
biological facts? If the interest is merely practical, then science 
is justified in applying a common method to both classes of 
facts; if the interest is more than practical, then the results of 
both sets of science are made relative, there being merely a 
difference of degree of relativity. 

Whenever matter is forced into an extreme opposition to con- 
sciousness, into its direct antithesis, the intellect becomes most 
objective and follows it most closely. Here it transcends its 
merely practical character, and it is here that it is most meta- 
physical. Physics and metaphysics thus tend to converge as 
matter is drawn out in the direction of space. When, however, 
the antithesis is slackened, and matter reveals its kinship to 
mind, that is, when the deeper unity begins to protrude itself, 
the intellect becomes relative, pragmatic, and ceases to possess 
metaphysical value. We then see that what is left of matter in 
the stiff and formal categories of the understanding is but a 
static and specialized impression that has been secured for the 
needs of action. Its extra-spatial qualities, those that relate it, 
when the occasion arises, to mind are not among those that the 
intellect retains. 

It is true that the understanding is more disconcerted in the 
presence of life than in the case of matter, but the difficulties 
with the former do not differ in kind from those of the latter. 
Withdraw the assumption that matter is, in fact, discontinuous, 
withdraw the assumption that it is without memory and freedom, 
and they are finally withdrawn, as at the close of Matter and 
Memory, p. 296, “thus, between brute matter and the mind most 
capable of reflexions there are all possible intensities of memory 
or what comes to the same thing, all degrees of freedom,” and no 
distinction, in principle, can any longer be said to divide the 
data of the sciences. Thus, in respect to epistemology, as far as 
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principle is concerned, their validity is of the same order. That 
is, the cleft upon which the contrary assumption was based has 
turned out to be, as originally put, largely arbitrary. 

But this is not to unite nature in the factitious and superficial 
manner of the understanding, construing all in terms of mechan- 
ism; it is to affirm a vital unity, and thus deny that mechanism 
can be taken as final anywhere. And this is in accord with Berg- 
son’s own deeper metaphysical view. If made explicit, however, 
it makes much of the epistemology appear insecure and artificial. 
Matter conceals in its depths the same problems that are made 
obvious in the case of life. Metaphysically, thought has the same 
right to one domain as to the other. I may be reminded here 
that Bergson would admit as much, but that its sanction is never 
more than practical. And surely we are told often enough that 
the rdle of knowledge is not speculative. But here, again, his 
thought is ambiguous, now leaning in this direction, now in that. 
Knowledge always bears the stamp of utility, but sometimes this 
is taken to mean that it is relative as opposed to metaphysical; on 
the other hand it is asserted to be not relative but approximative. 
In the latter sense it is objective and therefore, of course, meta- 
physical. “From this point of view the knowledge of matter 
that our perception on the one hand and science on the other give 
to us appear, no doubt, as approximative but not as relative.’ 
“In principle positive science bears on reality itself, provided 
it does not overstep the limit of its own domain which is inert 
matter.” In the one case being practical would mean that 
knowledge was distorted, i. e., corrupted, in the other, it would 
imply only an undue constriction, a narrowing of the point of 
view. 

The correction of the defects of knowledge, however, from these 
two constructions would be radically different. One would re- 
quire the abandonment of knowledge, the turning to an altogether 
different function, that of intuition; the other a widening and 
deepening of knowledge itself. Bergson’s intuitionalism is based 
upon the first supposition, but he often suggests the second mode of 
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correction, indeed, he not only suggests it but applies it in much 
of his discussion of matter as shown in the above quotations, 
“Physics . . . touches the absolute” by transcending, or to the 
degree that it passes beyond the point of view from which its 
data appear discontinuous. In its ultimate view of matter it 
corrects its earlier assumptions that were too narrowly deter- 
mined by practical motives. As the needs of action recede 
thought corrects its data and goes in the direction of continuity, 
Physics attains a view of matter that is no mere refinement of the 
process of cutting out objects in space. 

Thus, within science itself, there is a movement of thought 
that breaks through the limitations of the understanding and 
achieves a more synthetic view. With so much admitted one 
is at a loss to know why the trail is abandoned for some altogether 
different procedure, why if science can so correct the externalism 
and artificiality with which it began it is not allowed to further de- 
velop its implications. If it can, thus, in its own name deny the 
constructions of the understanding it is on the road to a goal 
which has been assumed to be accessible only to intuition. 

Something of the immediacy of intuition would, therefore, come 
into thought as the grasp of the latter is made more synthetic. 
These two functions would no longer appear as essentially dis- 
tinct or opposed. The distinction might then be contrued as an 
historical one, as a difference of stage within the thought process. 
At the terminus of every such process there is something of the 
presence of intuition. When mediation is over, consciousness 
gathers itself into a form of appreciation that is direct and intui- 
tional. The final attestation always comes in the form of an 
immediacy. 

Since, therefore, they are not separable but aspects of a com- 
mon process, together they may reflect, and follow the unity of 
the real, as the sharp dualism of mind and matter tends to dis- 
appear. Thus, our epistemology would be based, not upon the 
provisional, but upon the final metaphysical view. Conscious- 
ness would possess a continuity not unlike that revealed in nature, 
and when matter begins to show its kinship to spirit, thought 


would be prepared to follow. 
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And, let us grant that the necessities of action largely pre- 
occupy the intellect, that it interprets its object with respect to 
such ends. Grant this, is the remedy to be found in a flight to 
some kind of knowledge that claims a disinterested idea of its 
data—whatever such an idea might mean? The cure of a too 
immediately practical view is not in an impractical one, but in 
a view that is the expression of a deeper and wider interest. As 
it thus enlarged its ends, thought would attain greater objectivity 
without losing its functional value. 

The very faults which Bergson so repeatedly brings against 
the understanding, its tendency to fixation and division, its 
consequent abstractness, seem to me to be the inherent weakness 
in his form of exposition and his treatment of problems. He 
abundantly illustrates the dangers of analysis. In order to 
achieve clearness he has a habit of pushing distinctions to the 
point where they become abstractions, and his later efforts to 
atone for such violence are seldom satisfactory; in so far as they 
are, the novelty of his thought is generally greatly reduced. 
And, despite his statement that philosophy should give us back 
an integrated experience, his interest is generally in the direction 
of division and analysis. The work of integration, of knitting 
together the various threads of his thought, is seldom done with 
equal care. This may, of course, be done more consciously in 
a later work, but I fancy such a work will consist more in the way 
of modification than in the development of what is now before 
us. Intuition will probably lean more heavily upon thought, 
after thought has been duly chastened, and matter will be 
allowed to lean more in the direction of mind. 

Cuas. E. Cory. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
Sr. Louts. 
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“VALUES’ AND THE NATURE OF SCIENCE 


T the present day much is being made of the naive point 

of view as shedding light on philosophic problems. ‘Every- 
body’s world,’ ‘the man in the street,’ ‘the plain man,’ ‘what 
is it experienced as,’ etc., are expressions indicating this point of 
departure as it is to be found not merely in the immediate empir- 
icist or in the naive realist or in the philosopher of pure experi- 
ence, but also in the critical realist, in the idealist, in the phenom- 
enalist. There has always, of course, been great attention 
paid to experience. Practically every philosophic writer of the 
past has done his constructive as well as his critical work with 
a conscious regard for ‘experience,’ whether it be a belated 
recognition of it in the reading out of the implications of his 
system, or an acceptance of the patterns of experience as given 
him by his dialectic, or an analysis of human life in its more 
unreflective immersion in raw phenomena. The last mentioned 
is the peculiar use of the term characteristic of the present. 
It is an immediate empiricism of a radical temper. Amy fact of 
experience, so it be such, is entitled to some consideration in 
our seeking philosophic adjustment. Things are experienced 
as red and blue just as much as heavy and solid, ugly and magni- 
ficent, as much as red and blue. The mystic’s vision and the 
dreamer’s romance are original data just as truly as the broker’s 
stocks and the zoologists’ protozoa. We are not limited to a 
recognition of facts observed in a coldly intellectual spirit, but 
acknowledge all facts of life, however emotional and affectional. 
Anything, then, that may be an object of experience may be 
taken as an original datum. These need not remain data: the 
purposes of investigation or the contingencies of use may require 
a selection of certain kinds and a discrimination against certain 
other kinds. But philosophical polemics have often enough 
shown us the difficulty of laying hold by more reflective thinking 
of the immediate data and naive methods of the less reflective; 
and one general character of experience that calls for special 
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attention is one that is so apparent that it is often as unrecognized 
as it is fundamental and important. 


Our life is in a world that surrounds us and that concerns us 
deeply. It is not all agreeable and not all disagreeable, but that 
it is in parts now one, now the other, is the first lesson of life. 
Be we never so young and undiscriminating or never so dreamy 
and inactive, we are always forced into attitudes, positive or 
negative, by our experiences, favorable or unfavorable. Things 
strike us in the face, as it were, by the very coerciveness of their 
meanings. Nothing is more false than to say that we find the 
attributes of goodness or badness, of prettiness or ugliness, added 
to the things: they simply are the things. It is not that we 
experience an object as having also the quality of loveliness, but 
rather that we know it as a loveliness in this particular form. 
It is seen first as a value, then scrutinized for its detailed make-up 
and for whatever handles we may grasp. 

Generalizing, in the real experience of humanity—and I know 
not what else to start from—the categories of value actually 
are found to be more primary than those categories developed by 
further description of the thing. The persons we know, the dog 
we pat, the chairs and houses and sidewalks, are the results of a 
gradual precipitation out of the solution of a general meaningful- 
ness. However much the first experiences lack definiteness, they 
never lack the quality of meaningfulness; and the babe experi- 
ences uncomfortableness, or better, just something wrong, long 
before he is conscious of what is the trouble in definite particu- 
lars. But this is not a story of children only. Adults are con- 
scious of, and react to, situations primarily in their value aspect. 
How often we have a sense of deep satisfaction or its opposite 
before we realize what the situation ‘is’! 

Let us look for a moment at the savage and his animistic ten- 
dencies. Our traditional Tylor-Spencer doctrine of the animism 
of the primitive man holds that everything not easily and ob- 
viously explicable by familiar rules was animated, was inhabited 
by a spirit, a soul. The sudden falling of a tree, the soughing of 
the wind, an echo, the sudden collapse of his lodge or tent, were 
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enough to impel our hypothetical savage to straightway recognize 
therein the manifestations of spiritual agencies, whether of 
superior or inferior grade, whether separable or inseparable from 
the material objects. We shall not be interested in a proof or 
disproof of the inhabiting soul or principle, but only in examining 
the method of thinking here imputed to the primitive man. The 
logic of this position runs somewhat as follows: the primitive 
man knows two radically distinct things, an impersonal mechan- 
istic order of nature that he has found to behave in certain fairly 
established ways, and a personal spiritual entity or reality within 
himself that alone acts independently of the mechanical order; 
on occasion certain objects act in ways inexplicable by the 
former conception alone; they therefore must be allowed some 
inner purposive agency similar to the hunter’s own soul. Thus 
results the introjective imputation of some degree of spirit on 
the basis of analogy. This whole conception has fatal weak- 
nesses. 

We need not tarry long with the objection that it holds our 
naive man responsible for a developed consciousness of self and 
an articulate theory of his own soul, which are, of course, decided 
anachronisms. There is a more subtle weakness: it is overlooked 
that the strange phenomena in question, whether falling tree 
or soughing wind or answering hill or collapsing lodge, bear 
vital relations to the purposive living of the man himself. The 
tree is not just falling, but is falling across his path or dangerously 
near himself or his teepee; the wind’s howling is immediately 
disquieting; the voice from the hill must be either friend or foe; 
the lodge is his lodge and will have to be rebuilt. One character, 
then, of the situation is overlooked by the given interpretation. 

And this gives a clue to an entirely different mode of procedure 
possible in construing the general fact of animistic behavior. 
Suppose that instead of conceiving it as an adding to the pre- 
sented phenomena of a new character we conceive it as an in- 
sufficient stage of analysis. The savage, in so far as he treats the 
mysterious thing as alive and full of purposes, fails just so far to 
discriminate adequately the particulars of the object given. He 
has failed to carry further the analysis and characterization of 
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the thing. He has not sufficiently subjected this mysterious 
‘power’ or ‘virtue’ or ‘medicine’ to careful dissection. We need 
not seek a strictly psychological explanation in terms merely of 
attention, habit, conception, and emotion, as some have done: 
we need only try to envisage the whole experience in more accu- 
rate and less anachronistic terms. 

Another interesting treatment of primitive thinking is given 
in what has been called sometimes “‘animatism” (R. R. Marett), 
sometimes ‘‘manitou’”’ (Wm. Jones). Differing on the face, 
these two theories have a core of similarity. They are held to 
be a certain pre-animistic habit of thinking. Before he comes to 
find the ‘medicine’ in particular things, the savage has found 
himself face to face with a world that is interfused with a cosmic, 
mysterious property existing everywhere, but on occasion found 
identified with single objects. This general theory, it seems, is 
not to be interpreted as contradictory to the older animism 
theory, but as referring to an earlier stage. 

Apparently this conception shows a better appreciation of the 
vital experience of the savage. It reveals a more living and pur- 
posive quality that is surely central in the sensing of a mysterious 
power for good or evil. But one is in danger of accepting the 
theory in a form too intellectualistic. We are likely to allow 
the hunter a capacity for conceiving a pantheistic deity who 
manifests himself and addresses man in this, that, or the other 
particular medium. 

It is true that such an intellectual pantheism is to be found 
in certain stages of human experience. It may be equally true 
that the phenomena of shadows and sleep, dreams and death, 
have been the stimuli at some time to the development of the 
idea of the soul. But it should be obvious that such more con- 
scious and reflective constructions have followed upon and built 
upon the more immediate experiences of value. Whatever it may 
come to be in addition, the significant thing about animism is not 
the introjective imputation of a soul, but the uncriticized appreciation 
of the goodness or badness of the object, its weal- or woe-bearing 
character. In so far, then, as it is an error by the primitive man, 
it is an error of insufficient subtraction, not one of superfluous 
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addition. In other words, the conception of animism has suffered 
by reason of a mechanical and static rather than a dynamic 
and living interpretation. 

We see all this in our own experiences. If I become angry 
with a tie that will not slide in the collar, it is not because | 
impute an additional agency to the tie thwarting my purposes, 
but because in my impulsion I have failed to utilize the fruits of 
past analysis. 

A significant question might be asked: Is our traditional re- 
ligious conception of the soul a survival of animistic belief, in the 
sense of being an intellectual construction of certain emotional 
experiences later launched upon its historical voyage naked of its 
original dress and forgetful of the place of its nativity? But we 
will not stop here. It will suffice to point out a similarity between 
the Tylor-Spencer theory of animism of the primitive man and 
the ‘mind’ or ‘consciousness’ of the older psychological text- 
books. 

One is struck with one great difference in behavior toward a 
passerby as seen in a New Yorker, for instance, and as seen ina 
mountaineer. Tread on his toe, exhibit a combative attitude, 
interrupt his private conversation, and the Westerner will show 
an immediate resentment in some degree where the other man 
will restrain such impulses. Now, why does the man of the city 
take up this different attitude? Is it because of some conception 
of the offender’s state of consciousness and some dangerous 
pictures lying in there, or is it because of a carefulness and regard 
for his overt physical attitudes? When the larger boy teases or 
bullies the smaller, surely he forms little idea of the feelings of 
his victim from the inside, as it were; he is interested rather in 
what the latter will do than in what he will feel. It is an interest 
fairly comparable to the same boy’s play with a new mechanical 
contrivance: he wants to see how it will work, what will happen, 
and what is the go of it. Mind, we may conclude, is not to be 
given an introjective interpretation but an immediately dynamic 


one. 
What we have said of ‘animism’ may be repeated substantially 
for the methods of thinking called ‘anthropomorphism'’ and 
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‘personification’; and may be a most fundamental point in any 
conception of the ‘spiritual.’ Though it may be given highly 
intellectualized and hypostatized form, the ‘spiritual’ element is 
always traceable, I am sure, to a live, purposive, meaningful 
character of immediate situations. It has undoubtedly grown 
out of the constant personal perspective into which the objective 
presentations have ranged themselves by virtue of their friendli- 
ness and unfriendliness to our ideals and aims. 

Advance from animism does not mean a total reading out from 
the object of all the good-bad character originally found there 
and a substitution of a dead absolute purposelessness: the object 
is still good or bad, but this goodness or badness comes to be 
seen in a more refined light. In place of a capricious and un- 
calculated foe or friend is substituted a hindrance of just so much 
limited troublesomeness, or a help of just so much limited assist- 
ance. As soon as one learns that a terrible thing can be guarded 
against, there is a limitation of its terrible quality; it is no longer 
a vague terribleness but a fairly definite thing that can be made 
less terrible by certain precautions. Possibly the chipped flint 
spear or arrow was regarded by the child or even at first by the 
man as a friend than whom no greater was conceivable, but a 
few failures in aim were doubtless sufficient to induce a qualified 
regard for the weapon and a recognition of the need of a developed 
skill. How the qualification of meaningfulness is related to the 
development of technique will be noticed later. 

This view of animism now lends weight to a wider thesis. As 
stated above, our ‘objects’ are the result of a gradual precipita- 
tion out of the solution of general meaningfulness. It is not a 
denial of meaningfulness but a defining of it. Taking ‘category’ 
in a living rather than a pigeon-hole sense, we may say that 
value is a category fundamental to all others. 

The meaningfulness of the world we live in implies another of 
its characters. Hindrance and help are words of no meaning 
except as referring to an effect upon some action or tendency in 
some more or less definite direction; and that we find values in 
our world testifies to some action in some direction in ourselves. 
It is only as living, striving beings that we can experience worths. 
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But the world, too, must be active. The dynamism felt by the 
savage and by the child may need analysis and extended refine- 
ment, but it is nevertheless an indication of the active character 
exhibited in all immediate situations. Those phases of experi- 
ence that become most vividly valuated are the more active 
elements that force us into decided attitudes. The perspective 
into which things fall is undoubtedly due—as perspective—to 
the fact that the experiencer is a being with a more or less unified 
purposive life; but his experiences can be so ranged only because 
they have some real and efficient connection with the movements 
of this life. The fact of direction may be the contribution of the 
active nature of the experiencer, but the specific directions de- 
veloped show the genuineness of activities at work about him. 
We are not passive spectators of a finished cosmos, but finding 
ourselves in a world of change and flux we can have no other 
business than to struggle to keep above the surface. 

In this struggle, now, a significant thing is that we encounter 
all kinds of values, some of them helpful to us if we but learn 
just how helpful and just how to lay hold of them for our use, 
some of them hindering and treacherous. Growth in wisdom will 
amount to growth in power of discrimination and of discovery 
as to what is helpful and what is not—what is more truly the 
positive value and what the negative. And this is not a small 
or an easy matter. Things may come in guises of usefulness that 
need reinterpretation and refusal, while many phases hitherto 
unappreciated or even disliked and feared need to be given a 
sharper analysis and a consequent appreciation. 

Then comes in a significant step. The increase in sharpness of 
analysis, in acuteness and carefulness of definition, leads not only 
to a truer appraisal of what is given, but to a new kind of valua- 
tion, which finds the elements of the experience capable of yielding 
meanings indirectly by being handled for mediate purposes. 
Instead of being regarded only in light of their usefulness now, 
they gain importance by reason of their possible utilization 
in the seeking of remoter things. When mankind has thus 
analyzed deeper than the aspect of things as that is valuable here 
and now, then mind has begun to realize itself, and the human 
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being has begun in a measure to escape from his environment, or 
better, to remake it. 

The qualification of the meaningfulness of presentations is now 
hastened by the discovery of instruments. The value previously 
appreciated in its vagueness and uncertainty may now be limited 
in its powers sufficiently to be approached and laid hold of by 
our new tools, or may even become tool itself in further enterprises. 
The tiger may have been previously a source of unlimited danger; 
now with the use of our clubs and spears it may be resisted with 
an enormous gain in economy of effort, suffering, and life. 

There is need for caution. The present shows a widespread 
tendency to view experience wholly in biographical and psy- 
chological terms. If the world we know is as dynamic as we say, 
then this quality must be found within ourselves. What is it 
in our constitution that prompts us to view life in such a way; 
surely the latter is an exteriorization of the purposive nature of 
all our own strivings. But here are we not creating our own 
problem? Are we not subjectifying an objective character, 
then asking how its seeming objectivity is possible? If man is 
to be able to lay hold on the world of nature and manipulate it 
in the interest of remoter aims, it is obvious that nature must 
be just the kind of thing that can be so laid hold on. To think 
that one can use purely static materials for dynamic ends is as 
erroneous as to think that one can make distinctions and dis- 
criminations in a homogeneity. In point of fact, man does 
employ processes and causalities to work for him, setting a given 
process in action now that the fruits may be yielded to him in the 
future. 

Here, then, he recognizes a certain definiteness in the activity. 
The world of change is a flux, to be sure; yet it is not an aimless 
flux, but one that manifests lines of change that allow of increas- 
ingly precise definition. Had the flux no such comparative 
regularities, man’s control would be impossible. There is some 
meaning, then, attaching to an ancient exhortation that the 
surface of this changing flux is mere appearance and that we 
should seek reality beneath it.—This does not imply, of course, 
the monistic view of existence, for the processes and hence the 
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‘realities’ we read in them are encountered here and there and 
now and then. The degrees of unity therein are to be revealed 
only empirically. 


The nature of scientific method is implied in the foregoing, 
The emergence of concrete objects from the magma of general 
meaningfulness is accomplished, as has been said, by the increase 
of definition and analysis. No longer content to react to mo- 
ments of vague pleasantness and unpleasantness, we seek to 
know the more definitive marks of those moments. The investi- 
gation need not be a very conscious one always; but there is a 
growing demarcation and limitation of the source of the pleasant- 
ness or unpleasantness. Important differences between animal 
and human behavior have been traced to this difference in degree 
of discrimination of actual sources: the dog or cat reacts to the 
situation in which the value is experienced but is unable to dis- 
tinguish the essential from the unessential factors. Man, on the 
other hand, comes more and more to perceive the more relevant 
elements and reacts to them only. He learns just how to locate 
the source of the value. But he learns also its characteristics, 
and especially just how it may be approached or shunned most 
conveniently and economically, just what particular handle may 
be best seized, just what certain path will lead to the heart of 
the matter. But it is a gradual development, and man is slow 
not only (a) in the location of his values, but also—and especially 
—(b) in the just estimation of their strength. Having found the 
agent in a given element of the situation, there remains the further 
problem of determining its energies. It must not be left a 
capricious, unmeasured agent, but must be analyzed into an 
object or a force of just so much power. (The stimulus to this 
investigation of the value is, of course, a more or less felt diffi- 
culty in dealing with it; or more broadly, the stimulus to the 
examination of the situation is a hindrance somewhere.) 

But now in this more careful and exact analysis of the value, 
our immediate reactions must be arrested, held in suspense, 
while the object is kept as long as possible in the field of direct 
vision. Only in undisturbed observation of an isolated problem- 
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atic agent can we secure an adequate idea of its make-up and 
its modes and amounts of activity. And this is the scientific 
interest—the interest that abstracts from the more immediate 
characters of the object in order to learn what is ‘behind.’ To 
learn what is behind will mean to learn the aspects that while 
less evident are more controlling. Science arises as a process of 
definition and analysis of the value with a view to ultimate manipula- 
tion. As such it is seen to be a certain phase of the natural 
history of man. The life of man, the practical person would 
say, is a story of progressive control and utilization of values; 
we may look at it from the scientist’s angle and say that the 
life of man is a story of progressive discovery and definition of 
values. 

It is a common contention heard on every hand that the ob- 
jects of science are studied absolutely per se. But it is evident 
that, unless the data came in the shape of certain values, appeal- 
ing or coercing, there would be no investigation started; and 
unless the data came to be of themselves interesting, not simply 
dry-as-dust data, the investigation would not be continued. If 
we ridicule a certain type of scholars, calling their exhaustive 
labors over great stacks of books written about a distant past, a 
dry-as-dust scholarship, we are neglecting the fact that to them, 
it is not dry drudgery: it is we who have not found the true per- 
spective for those books. An object with no significances— 
even after immediate significances are abstracted from—can not 
even be an object. Thus science in its analysis of worths does 
not abstract all the worth aspect: it merely limits it conveniently. 
Mathematics is an extreme type of depersonalized technique, 
yet we do not need a Pythagoras to impress us with the human 
meaning bound up with its abstract symbols. Cancer research 
is plainly and obviously devoted to a problem set by human 
hopes and fears; the outcome of every study is awaited eagerly 
by humanity, and the announcement of a successful result in 
the attempts to locate and control the essential specific agent at 
work in cancer, just as in tuberculosis, is certain to command 
immediate attention on all hands. While actually at work on 
his experimentations, however, the investigator must neglect the 
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value of his work to an anxious people, he must study what he 
has in as complete abstraction and with as little mixture of 
motives as is possible. And this study is science, and is, as im- 
personal, as experimental, as rigorous, almost as mathematical, 
as is the observation of the effect of various densities of liquids 
in the refraction of light. 

We may say, then, that a typical problem of natural science 
is a problem set by human ideals, a value unsatisfactorily grasped 
and controlled and set aside for particular examination; this 
problem is simplified as far as can be and its appealing or coercing 
or repelling characteristics are consciously discriminated against 
to a maximum extent so that the more evanescent and more 
treacherous aspects may not confuse; the outcome of the enquiry 
is not welcomed per se, but as material for an immediate practical 
readjustment of human daily values or as an instrument in more 
prolonged research. Man’s spiritual progress determines the 
direction of his natural science as much as science determines 
this progress. Obviously, remoteness is not an argument against 
essential connection, and the relations to human welfare of the 
classification of Paleozoic fauna or the periodicity of variations 
in Algol, though indirect, are none the less genuine and in their 
way important. 

This isolation and examination of particular cruxes is, however, 
part and parcel of the gradual reconstruction and reinterpreta- 
tion of experience as a whole. Not only single values are prob- 
lematized, but also their complex dynamic interrelations, as 
well as the general bearings of vaguer wholes. If objects are the 
precipitations out of general meaningfulness, this does not imply 
that all this aboriginal meaningfulness is hardened into localized 
‘things.’ Instead, some of the transitive characters retain their 
fluency and their attributive aspect. What are known to the 
reflective thinker as attributes, relations, categories, are so many 
of the transitive characters continuing to do duty as the fluid 
in which the more substantive characters may move and be. 
They are survivals, not in the sense of being outgrown, but in 
the sense of being evidences of the eternally and inevitably 
dynamic. 
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Science, therefore (or, what is the same, the human mind 
discovering itself), emphasizes not only existences but their 
continuities, not only the modes and amounts of activity of 
isolated values but also the interconnections and mutual refer- 
ences between them. Experience has always been fragmentary, 
yet the onward life at the core has constantly urged the discovery 
of efficient relations. 

Once taken as a datum, a function is in danger of losing its 
active for a static aspect. And so we find the more fluid attri- 
butes and relations ever in danger of taking on strictly substantive 
character. The history of philosophy is strewn with such skele- 
tons—‘ goodness,’ ‘truth,’ ‘consciousness,’ ‘thought,’ etc. 

I think we may say that magic was an example of scientific 
method. The transition from the former to what we know as 
natural science was not a leap, but a perfecting of an identical 
attitude. The referential and implicative nature of values was 
felt immediately; and the motive to grasp such transitive ele- 
ments in the interest of a control of the remote and the elusive, 
was scientific in the broad sense. In both ‘imitative’ and 
‘sympathetic’ magic there was a perception of real relations. 
But the tests of experience gradually discredited their original 
use and science has been ever since largely the enquiry into the 
essential and effective as versus the unessential relations between 
the fragments of experience. 

It is a well recognized fact that for the hypothetical savage, 
‘objects’ and their ‘ relations’ not only were confused with each 
other, but were soaked in imaginative, desirable, emotional 
elements. But this latter point is likewise true of developed 
science, and the scientific thinker knows and handles his data only 
as they are suffused with the ideal and purposive. 

We may extend our above assertion and say that not only 
objects but also relations, qualities, concepts, are gradual precipi- 
lates from the solution of a general meaningfulness. 

It is not to be maintained that scientific work is entirely and 
throughout busied with values in the primary sense, and with 
direct motives of manipulation. An esthetic interest in system 
may enter (as in mathematics or astronomy), as well as complex 
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interests indirectly connected with the more practical life (as in 
scientific philanthropy, personal rivalry, etc.). Thus ‘ instru- 
mental’ and ‘complementary ’ worth aspects accrue to the data. 
It is sometimes said that philosophy deals with values while 
science deals with ‘ things’; or again, that a particular philosophy 
is colored according as it deals with one or the other; or still 
again, that the problem of philosophy is to seek the ground of 
reconciliation and of unity between values and ‘things.’ But 
all these statements imply a hard disjunction against which a 
protest should be urged. They imply, or even assert sometimes, 
that we have two universes to deal with, whether in science or in 
philosophy or in the two together: the universe of things and 
the universe of values are utterly disparate. But from the pre- . 
ceding it should be reasonably clear that such a distinction is 
arbitrary and relative to human needs and purposes, and a 
problem of how to get them together again is a problem created 
rather than found. The disjunction starts from a (fluid) dis- 
tinction between two aspects of man’s active life, the interest in 
his ideals and purposes on the one hand and the interest in his 
data and materials on the other. Their intimate interaction 
and interdependence are obvious enough to throw immediate 
suspicion upon a theory that erects the distinction into an onto- 
logical dualism instead of leaving the two interests in situ. 


A discussion of the nature of science is always likely to demand 
in addition some notice of the concept time. In fact, perhaps 
the most important contemporary attack on the scientific method 
is a certain claim that it falsifies true qualitative duration and 
sets up an abstracted, lifeless, quantitative time series that grossly 
misrepresents the world we live in (Bergson). Whether we sub- 
scribe to this indictment or not, it is significant as pointing to the 
essential intimacy of the two conceptions of the scientific pro- 
cedure and the temporal relation. 

In the immediately experienced value situations temporal rela- 
tions may be seen to have their primary meaning. 

Reference has been made to the active character exhibited 
in all immediate situations. The objects of attention claim our 
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notice by virtue of their very liveliness, and their objectivity may 
be said to be due to their exercising some influence and control 
over our activity. Our values, then, are not primarily stationary 
and highly definite objects, but mobile agencies whose courses 
of action yet to follow are very indeterminate. They are un- 
stable, shifting, and this very instability coupled with the indeter- 
minateness of their later behavior is what is always of supreme 
importance for us. Were an element of the environment to 
assure us of its eternal immutability, were it to be lacking in all 
ability to be other than exactly just what it is, it would be con- 
sequently ignored, for what of harm thereby need be feared or 
what of good could be hoped? Even those values that we seem 
to prize because of their stability and permanence of rigid form 
are little more than constant relations we have found within the 
engrossing world of change. Thus our assertion holds true of 
intrinsic values entirely, and of instrumental values also as soon 
as we consider their origin and function. (Moreover, the most 
common teachings of psychology emphasize the necessity of a 
dynamic character to anything that is to be an object at all.) 
Thus, our values are such for us fundamentally because of their 
indeterminate status not only in the present moment but also 
in further experiences. 

We may state this in another way. Terms such as ‘dynamic,’ 
‘unstable,’ ‘mobile,’ are, strictly speaking, never applicable to a 
thing in only an instantaneous present cross-section but involve 
references to subsequent conditions. The elements of living 
appreciation are elements that are unstable in the sense of having 
prospective implications as well as retrospective references. Take 
the snapshot photograph. The position of the athlete high in 
the air two inches above a horizontal bar means nothing in itself; 
it is understood and appreciated only as referring to the past and 
to the future career of the subject. Myron’s Discobolus, 
beautiful as it is in exhibiting a poise, exhibits it as a momentary 
poise, and takes meaning only as related to and involving the 
subsequent movements in the discus throwing. When we 
appreciate the whole active process suggested in this petrified 
cross-section (wonderfully chosen), we begin to understand the 
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statue. Weare concerned with values here and now because they 
show some hint of future advantage or disadvantage, and our 
hope is to lay hold of the more fruitful of these implications. 

It is here we get our sense of time. If the worths of experience 
were absolutely stable and permanent, there would be no per- 
ception of a temporal order at all; in fact, the world would be 
quite meaningless. But since our experiences do change con- 
tinually and since a forward pointing implication is found essen- 
tial, the world takes on a direction. Or perhaps it were better 
to say directions; for our values being largely pluralistic and 
exhibiting only degrees of codperation, the movements of exist- 
ence may be said to be in an indefinite number of directions. The 
instabilities of the various now-givens imply various things-to- 
come, various futures. The movements of existence are also in 
an indefinite number of rates. The dynamism is not the parallel 
activity of a four-in-hand or a twenty-mule team, but of in- 
numerable forces acting at different rates of speed. From the 
point of view of one process, other activities may be fast or slow. 

Now, practical life involves adjustments of an indefinite 
number of discrete sides of experience, and as our values in their 
activities are decidedly pluralistic both in kind and in rate, we 
are forced at last to the conception of a one-dimensional, serial 
time as an artificial standard with reference to which fragmentary 
and occasional times are codrdinated. 

In the making use of present processes to mediate a purpose, 
we must perforce await the action of the process. If we could 
make these processes accomplish their desired results instanter, 
science would never have arisen. Thus we feel a certain objec- 
tive restraint upon us in awaiting the fruits of our manipulations, 
and our futures have a definite objective meaning as over against 


our present. 
Scientific thinking in its definition of values here and now is 


really reading their courses of history in approximate terms. In 
fact, the description of a present-moment or past-moment content 
just as such is of utterly no use: no consequences could flow from 
it. However much we may recognize the fact, it is the subse- 
quent behavior of the thing that concerns us, and our scientific 
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endeavors are in the direction of plotting future forces from 
present and past uniformities. But now the intelligent reader of 
science is aware of the all-importance of the law of probability. 
Whether there is true creativeness at work somehow or whether 
human knowledge is incompetent to grasp absolutely all the 
factors involved, does not interest us here (and perhaps is a 
meaningless conception to the philosopher holding to the experi- 
ence basis). What I would emphasize here is that these forces 
are only approximately mapped out, the values are described 
in only general aspects, and the habit of treating them as highly 
definite and fixed elements—even uniformly active elements—is 
very dangerous. 


Perhaps the most common attribute we hear associated with 
values is their relativity. Speak very long on the beauty of a 
picture, or on the sublimity of a moral ideal, or on the preferabil- 
ity of a beefsteak done rare, and you will usually hear the 
answer (in effect): Yes, but values are relative. Obviously, the 
assertion is true, but the connection of the speech is suspicious 
and certain conscious implications are dangerous. The expres- 
sion, “it all depends,” carries with it something of this deprecia- 
tory attitude toward whatever is openly and obviously relative. 

It is an old truth, but one easily forgotten, that relativity does 
not imply unreality or non-existence; it does not prejudice the 
ultimate validity of the experience in question. This should be— 
but is not—a familiar truth from the natural sciences and daily 
life. For optics the stick-in-the-pool must be bent, or else, as 
someone has said, the stick that is not bent when in the pool is a 
suspicious thing. To the astronomer it is a matter of course 
that the light of an extinct star should reach me long after it 
has been observed by an inhabitant on a planet half the distance 
away. The student in zodlogy does not marvel in a philosophical 
vein that the same snake should be repulsive on the ground but 
attractive when he has it in his hands and under a knife. The 
realization that the bull in the pasture is not frightful to the 
tree near us does not slacken our own progress toward the fence. 
Whether the relativity be in terms of space or time or thought- 
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connections or even of our organic constitution, it does not preju- 
dice the reality of the experience. Variability gains power to 
prejudice actuality only by the legitimate or illegitimate exten- 
sion of the demand of a scientific observation that the subject- 
matter remain essentially consistent. 

In our common discourse, then, a given subject may take on 
different qualities as it is found in different connections, but it 
remains throughout substantially the same core of discourse, 
the same that. It may even be said that as scientific thinking 
aims at more complete definition of a given value, ultimately 
in terms of its most probable futures, it actually goes to work 
on the task by comparing and construing the value’s relativities. 
To apply new conditions and seek to know the consequent new 
relativities is, after all, the heart of experiment. 

We must repeat: relativity as prejudicing the reality of the 
subject-matter is manifestly a confusion of thinking. But an 
even greater confusion is often hidden under a name given to 
certain kinds of relativity that are emphasized on particular occa- 
sions. In defining the values discovered, some of their aspects 
may be found wholly foreign to the purpose of this particular 
enterprise, or will prove treacherous in their implications. The 
physics of Democritus or of the Seventeenth Century will render 
color, sound, taste, etc., as secondary or ‘merely mental’ 
qualities, because no place is made for such characters on the 
atomistic premises, and they are left relative to the perceiver. 
Similarly, your man interested in ‘things as things’ may recog- 
nize both the ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ qualities, but deny 
reality to the ‘tertiary,’ calling values ‘only relative.’ 

The inference usually to be read from the ordinary text-book 
of psychology is that because this or that perceived thing is 
relative to the organic process involved in its perception, the 
thing’s locus must be not in the world at large but ‘in the mind.’ 
How the thing may appear with, e. g., spatial relations in the 
mind, becomes a knotty problem. 

Such treatments of experience lead to a notion of the ‘subjec- 
tive’ as a dump-heap (however it may be conceived) for these 
rejected relativities. The well-known subsequent history is the 
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introduction of a split between ‘subjective’ and ‘objective,’ 
and even a discarding of the latter category. But an all-impor- 
tant point to be borne in mind is this: in the initial stage not all 
relativities have been relegated to the subjective limbo—only 
those foreign to, or objectionable to, our present enterprise. In 
the condemnation of relativity it is usually a particular kind 
that is in mind—not a recognition of the relativities involved in 
all existence. This is the underlying fallacy of those who urge 
relativity against the reality of values. 

‘Subjectivity’ has been used in, say, four fairly distinct ways: 
(1) the given is wholly a state of consciousness; (2) its existence 
is dependent on, or is modified by, consciousness; (3) its existence 
is dependent on, or is modified by the human organism; (4) its 
presentation is misleading. 

The first and second uses are the most common in traditional 
philosophy. Is the day really gloomy, or is the gloominess an 
element in consciousness added to the perception of the day? 
But perhaps the whole question is an illegitimate one. As soon 
as we forsake the standpoint of consciousness as a static reflector 
of a parallel panorama in favor of a conception of the mind as 
the body active, and consciousness as a particular relation into 
which objects get with reference to each other and to this active 
body, then the question as to how much is real existence outside 
and how much is ‘just consciousness’ appears artificial. 

The third use of the alternatives ‘subjective-objective’ may 
or may not be legitimate as it is used. If ‘subjective’ be applied 
to the values in experience which man has built up of his own 
accord as real contributions to the making of reality (books, 
good roads, the aéroplane), such a category is full of significance. 
But if ‘subjective’ refers to an essential part played by the organ- 
ism in the experiencing of the value, then its full significance is 
rightly undestood only as an abstraction from the whole situation. 
The requirements of a technique of values, e. g., may require a 
distinction between an object as in relation to ourselves and an 
object as in relation to other things. A thoroughgoing reading 
of the object in only the former selected aspects will yield a sub- 
jective account of it—an account in terms of visual and tactual 
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sensations, feeling tones, existential judgments, motor disposi- 
tions, and so forth. This is, be it remembered, only an artificial 
abstraction from the total complex experience. 

The fourth use of ‘subjectivity’ is historically fundamental 
to the other three, and has really been touched on above. Values 
are sorted according to the help-hindrance criterion, the positive- 
negative quality, in relation to our present purposes and under- 
takings. In the business of life—the discovery, analysis, and 
utilization of values—subjectivity-objectivity arises as a func- 
tional distinction, a distinction of worth. The other uses of the 
terms find their root here. 

To summarize: relativity is seen to be fundamental for scien- 
tific work, its very basis and subject-matter; and the subjective 
is to be taken as a by-product of the scientific method, a result 
of classifications of values. 


The gist of these pages may be condensed into the following 
statement: the world we live in is intensely interesting, active, 
alive, and fruitfully (and fruitlessly) prospective; by the very 
fact of the case, values immediately are for us and form therefore 
a fundamental category; scientific thinking arises in the natural 
human enterprise of discovering, defining, and analyzing these 
dynamic values in the interests of living; the category of the 
subjective finds its place here in the functional classification of 
worths. 

JoHN FREDERICK DASHIELL. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The Interpretation of Religious Experience. By JoHN Watson. Glas- 
gow, James Maclehose and Sons. 2 vols.—pp. xiv, 375; X, 342. 
These two volumes of Gifford Lectures for the years 1910-12—in 

all twenty in number—have in a worthy degree all the characteristics 

which have established the reputation of their author as a leader in 
the reflective thinking of the day. The scholarship is sound and 
thorough; the criticism of other opinions is keen and fair; and the 
style is dignified, as is becoming in view of the importance of the 
themes which they aim to treat. What these themes really are, the 
title of the book expresses in only a rather indefinite and vague 
way. The reader who wishes to have in mind from the beginning the 
main proposition which the argument designs to establish would do 
well, first of all, to consult somewhat carefully the “Summary of 

Results’’ with which the second volume closes. From this summary 

we quote as illuminating the whole work these two sentences (II, p. 

319): ‘From the study of the evolution of the religious consciousness 

we therefore seem to learn, that the only tenable Monism is that which 

conceives of God as self-revealing or self-manifesting, and that nothing 
less than a recognition of the whole universe as spiritual can satisfy 
our religious aspirations. We may expect, then, that when the reflec- 
tive intellect undertakes the task of stating explicitly what the 
religious consciousness involves, it will never be satisfied permanently 
with anything short of a spiritual Monism.”’ Stated in this way, our 
own philosophy of religion heartily accepts this principle as its central 
tenet and supremely important conclusion; any dissent, therefore, 
from the methods of Professor Watson, or from the positions taken on 
subordinate problems, or from the occasionally inconsistent, puzzlingly 
abstract, and unnecessarily extreme statements which lead up to this 
conclusion, must therefore not be understood as implying a retraction 
of our hearty agreement on the fundamental problem. In brief, these 
volumes are to be welcomed as an important contribution to a spiritual 

Monism, when established by rationalistic methods, and in opposition 

to the prevailingly agnostic or avowedly materialistic theories, on 

the one hand, and, on the other, to radical empiricism, pluralism, 
pragmatism, and all the other current forms of mysticism and emo- 
tionalism. 
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We have already indicated the opinion that to call this work of 
Professor Watson “‘ The Interpretation of Religious Experience" is— 
without controverting the right of the author to choose his own title 
—to describe it rather too vaguely and expansively. The same 
impression is likely to be derived from the opening words of the sen- 
tences which we have just quoted as summing up the contention of 
the entire treatise. These words are: ‘‘ From the study of the evolu- 
tion of the religious consciousness, etc.’’ But “the evolution of the 
religious consciousness” is a vastly greater and more complicated 
affair than is that particular phase of it which the author subjects to 
historical review and to critical discussion. In its points of view, its 
data, its methods, and its conclusions, the work of Professor Watson 
is the veritable antipodes of its predecessor by another author:—“ The 
Varieties of Religious Experience.” As Professor Maher of Stony- 
hurst College once said of the latter work: “ Its author seems to have 
sought out the most abnormal of all the Roman Catholic saints, and 
then to have selected the most abnormal of all their experiences, as a 
foundation for his treatment of the general subject.” But in fact, 
far the greater part of the religious experience of the race lies between 
the lowlands of mist, mirage, and bog, which Professor James delighted 
to explore and the mountain heights of speculative theology and its 
cognate philosophy in which Professor Watson is an athlete. This 
vast domain can be compassed only by the student of comparative 
religion, who uses the historical method—however, with sympathetic 
insight and speculative skill—for the interpretation of creeds, popular 
beliefs, religious hymns, biographies, rituals, institutions, and the 
related and interdependent economic, governmental, and social phe- 
nomena. 

In saying this we do not intend to diminish our estimate of the value 
of such a particular form of studying the evolution of the religious 
consciousness as is adopted by Professor Watson in the work we are 
considering; though we are forced to disagree occasionally with the 
estimate which he seems to put upon the superlative value and 
incontestable conclusiveness of his material. But the author early 
provides for an understanding of his purpose. In the Preface (p. vi) 
he narrows the plan of his study, and consequently the scope of its 
conclusions, to the terms of this statement: “I have endeavored to 
follow with a critical eye the main current of reflection upon religion, 
and especially upon Christianity, with the idea that in this way some 
assured result might be obtained.” ‘‘ The main current of reflection” 
turns out to be that described by a selection of writers on theology and 
the speculative philosophy of religion (for little or no distinction is 
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made between the two) from Plato to Hegel, with a polemical and 
critical survey of some of the later thinkers who have contested every 
form of spiritual Monism. 

Of these two volumes the first is denominated “ Historical,’ the 
second ‘‘Constructive.”’ In the Historical Part, preceding the review 
of the theological tenets of the greater names in modern philosophy 
from Descartes onward, there are lectures on the “ Development of 
Greek Religion and Theology,” on “Primitive Christianity and its 
Exponents,"’ on the “Church Fathers from Origen to Thomas 
Aquinas,” and on “ Dante’s Theology and Politics.” As has already 
been said, these historical lectures are characterized by sound and 
thorough scholarship and are well worth reading for their value as a 
historical survey. It must be kept in mind, however, that (See I, 
p. 1) the attention is directed to the “systematic formulation of reli- 
gious experience in theology, and especially to the influence of philos- 
ophy in determining the form that theology has successively assumed.” 
With this understanding of the category under which for his present 
purposes the author has avowedly grouped together philosophy and 
Christian theology, we need not object that the systems of doctrine 
which bear the latter of these two titles have in fact claimed to base 
themselves upon truths revealed by inspiration and taught by sacred 
scripture rather than discovered and expounded by reflective thinking. 

One other matter should constantly be borne in mind while reading 
the first volume, or Historical Part, of Professor Watson's Gifford 
Lectures. In the Preface (pp. vi f.) the author frankly avows his 
peculiar obligations to (and we might add, substantial agreement 
with) “Hegel and his English exponents.’’ But he at once proceeds 
to explain that this is dependent upon the interpretation which he 
and these exponents give to the outcome of the Hegelian dialectic. 
According to these disciples (?) the philosophy of the great German 
thinker is not properly characterized as “ pan-logism"’ or an “abstract 
and indeterminate Absolutism.”” On the contrary, in their judgment, 
Hegelism maintains ‘that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit constitutes 
the essence of Christian theology.” Even with the Absolutism of 
Dr. Bradley the author avows “the greatest sympathy,” although he 
does not think that “it successfully avoids in all cases the vice of 
Spinozism.” 

Now this attitude of the author toward a certain interpretation of 
Hegel has a three-fold effect upon his historical review of the “‘system- 
atic formulation of religious experience” in theology and cognate 
philosophy: and, of course, it prevails in the chapters especially de- 
voted to the philosophy of Hegel. But it also throws a certain shadow 
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of Hegelism over the interpretation of the great thinkers in modern 
philosophy who preceded Hegel. Perhaps it would be somewhat of 
an exaggeration to say that they are too often given the part of John 
the Baptist, and regarded as forerunners of the master who is still to 
come. But what is much more important is this. Dr. Watson brings 
his historical survey to an end with his two lectures on Hegel. Is 
it not true, however, that the physico-chemical, biological, and 
historical sciences, since Hegel, have done more to modify, at least in 
their form of construction and statement, our views of God and man 
and the World, and of the relations of all three, than has been done by 
any systematic formulation of a strictly theological character? For 
those, then, who (like ourselves) are still very distrustful of the inter- 
pretation of Hegelism espoused by the author or the other “‘ English 
exponents,” and who have little or no sympathy with the Absolutism 
of Dr. Bradley, the argument from history, as presented by Professor 
Watson, seems less conclusive than it might well otherwise be made. 

The chief value of the second volume, or ‘“‘Constructive Part,” of 
this work—and this value is by no means small—seems to us to lie 
in its refutation of the recent theories which have, somewhat too 
proudly and with an unwarranted assumption of ‘cock-sureness,’ 
opposed themselves to the form of spiritual Monism which Professor 
Watson advocates. The principal ones of these theories are ‘‘ Radical 
Empiricism” (Lecture Second), the “‘ New Realism”’ (Lecture Third), 
“Naturalism” (Lecture Seventh), “ Bergson’s Theory of Creative 
Evolution” (Lecture Eighth), ‘Personal Idealism and Pluralism” 
(Lecture Ninth), and a certain form of “Abstract Absolutism” 
(Lecture Tenth). These theories are all in turn thoroughly analyzed 
and skillfully confuted, although in each instance from the author's 
point of view. That is to say, it is shown that they do not satisfy 
the demands for explanation of religious experience by the only suit- 
able method ;—and this is, the persistent and conscientious use of the 
complex faculty of reason, the organon of Absolute Spirit in the spirit 
of man. More particularly, the new form of empiricism is declared, 
when tested by the conclusions and assumptions of a tenable epis- 
temology, to be as unsatisfactory as every preceding form of empiricism 
has always been. It embodies, indeed, the same worn-out fallaciet 
as to the nature and ground of human knowledge, in even more 
aggravated form. The new realism has undoubtedly importans 
elements of truth; but it misinterprets these and takes no sufficient 
account of that spiritual unity under which the mind of man neces- 
sarily brings the otherwise independent, and therefore unintelligible 
particular things. The theory of Naturalism to which it leads, by 
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ignoring all the qualitative differences of things, gives us a world of 
mathematical conceptions, devoid of all concrete reality. While 
there is much truth in Bergson’s theory of creative evolution, espe- 
cially in its rejection of the mechanical theory of the world, his con- 
ception of the intellect is entirely inadequate, and the agnosticism into 
which he is plunged is due to a false opposition of mind and matter. 
The new personal idealism obliterates the distinction between the 
non-living, the living and the spiritual; and when carried out to a 
consistent pluralism, it virtually ends in atheism. 

It is in the author’s discussion of abstract Absolutism, which is 
criticized for not sufficiently recognizing the fact that “the higher 
categories do not abolish, but only reinterpret the lower,” that we 
find most difficulty in sympathizing with his method or his conclusions. 
And this is because Professor Watson himself is so often betrayed into 
the use of abstract terms for the statement, in what appear to be too 
absolute and even extreme conclusions, of his own interpretation of 
religious experience as formulated by theology and supported or 
confirmed by speculative philosophy. It, therefore, occasionally 
becomes well nigh impossible, even for the most careful and carefully 
informed reader, to distinguish his Absolutism, or form of the Identity- 
theory, from that of Spinoza, or—perhaps, more properly said—of 
Hegel as interpreted by those who consider both these philosophers 
to be pantheists, or pan-logists, in the strictest meaning of these some- 
what opprobrious terms. 

This too abstract and ‘absolute’ way of stating the otherwise 
admirable criticism of the theories against which the author contends 
leads him into phraseology that is liable to be deemed inconclusive 
and misleading by those who sympathize with his main contention; 
and that is sure to be misunderstood and even scornfully rejected by 
those who do not. For example, in arguing against the fallacy of 
radical empiricism Professor Watson derives from the very nature of 
thought the conclusion: “An absolute limit in intelligence is incom- 
patible with the consciousness by intelligence that it is absolutely 
limited.” (II, p. 26.) On the contrary, the consciousness of its limi- 
tation is the legitimate safeguard of intelligence against the errors of 
agnosticism, mysticism, and an untenable a priorism. So, too, when 
Professor Watson places on a priori grounds the assumption of an 
absolute unity of the world as a spiritual affair (having, however, the 
character of an inexorable order, under the absolute universality of 
law) he is sure to be met with the fact that this conception is a matter 
of historical development, chiefly under the influence of the positive 
sciences, and by no means as yet accepted by all students either of 
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science or of philosophy. Repeatedly, we are thrown into a condition 
of hesitancy and doubt, if not of positive dissent, by the use of such 
phrases as “absolutely one,” “absolutely many,” “absolutely com- 
plete whole,” etc. 

The argument from the very nature of knowledge to that view of 
the constitution of the world which favors strongly a certain form of 
spiritual Monism can, in our judgment, be stated in unanswerable 
fashion. But in the hands of Professor Watson it, too often, suffers 
from exaggeration. When for example (II, p. 201) we are told that 
“the sensations of the individual subject presuppose the whole con- 
stitution of the universe,” our minds are caught on the rebound by 
the fact that only centuries of scientific investigation are approxi- 
mating (still at an incalculable distance) a valid conception, or even 
conjecture, as to “ the whole constitution of the universe.”” We cannot 
avoid the impression that some of these infelicities of expression would 
have been escaped if the author had taken into his confidence a more 
complete and psychologically accurate analysis of the nature of the 
cognitive activities. The part that “thought,” in the use made of 
that word by the Hegelian dialectic, plays in the apprehension and the 
comprehension of reality, is partial and is, perhaps, rather subordinate. 
There are no hard and fast lines to be drawn between perception and 
conception, between sensation and feeling, as factors or aspects of the 
same cognitive activity; and especially must that form of self-activity 
which is involved in all cognition, as applied both to subject and to 
object, be given a prominent place in the correlation of knowledge and 
reality. Indeed, in every act and phase and form or degree of knowl- 
edge, the root of the matter—so to say—is a relation of wills. 

It is, however, to some of the author’s statements concerning the 
fundamental relations of God and the World that theologians in 
general, and the advocates of a theistic philosophy, will be apt to 
object most strenuously. In his argument against Deism the infinite- 
ness of God seems to be made dependent upon the eternal existence of 
the World; and (II, p. 136) it is declared: “It (the World) is not 
independent of God, but bound up with his reality; just as" (italics 
ours) “the reality of God is involved in the reality of the World. 
The creation of the world therefore only has meaning when it is inter- 
preted as signifying the eternal self-manifestation of God."’ In the 
same line, undoubtedly, will critics so disposed, place not a few pas- 
sages in the historical survey, and as well, the not infrequent denials 
that God can exist “beyond the world” (II, p. 54), together with the 
at least apparent espousal of the Spinozistic view that the infinite 
cannot exist in independence of the finite. Everywhere the tendency 
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seems strong, to convert the sum-total of the relations of God and the 
World into a theory of Identity. Indeed, Professor Watson’s con- 
ception of identity seems rather too indefinite, for he affirms the iden- 
tity of body and mind in the individual man, and defines identity as 
“unity with a difference.” 

It would not, however, be fair to the author’s argument as a whole, 
or to the conclusions which the argument intends to demonstrate 
and does really well support, to call it pantheistic or pan-logistic, or 
any similar name. By the “absoluteness” of man’s knowledge of 
God and the World, we may understand that ‘‘in the simplest knowl- 
edge there is involved that comprehension of something not ourselves 
which develops into the explicit consciousness of God” (II, p. 245). 
Or, as otherwise stated (II, p. 97): ‘In self-consciousness we have-the 
prius of all knowable reality.”” When stated in terms of religious 
experience, the identity of man and God in refutation of mysticism 
is stated in the following modified way (II, p. 125): “It is true that the 
highest life of man can only be realized through the consciousness that 
he has no true life which can be severed from life in God; but this con- 
sciousness is not the negation of his distinction from God; it is the 
consciousness that only in conscious identification with God can he 
realize his own deepest self.”’ 

We have left ourselves no space to follow Professor Watson in his 
detailed discussion of some of the more important of the subordinate 
problems of religious experience as formulated by theology and the 
speculative philosophy of religion. His treatment of Faith and 
Knowledge, though brief, is admirable, as well for the distinctions 
which it makes as for its clear insistence upon the interdependent 
relations of the two attitudes of mind. On the other hand, the con- 
clusion arrived at in the discussion of the problem of evil (II, p. 280 f.) 
—‘‘We may therefore say that every stage of society is good in the 
sense that it expresses the highest ideals of the time’’—is the very 
reverse of true. The extent and intensity of the consciousness on the 
part of every stage of society that it does not express the highest 
of its own ideals is inseparably connected with the moral evolution of 
society. At the present time the growing consciousness of an awful 
and guilty forfeiture of its claim to be good, just because it has come 
so far short of its own ideals, is the most impressive and hopeful fact 
about modern society. 

In fine, we may welcome these volumes of Professor Watson chiefly 
for the excellent contribution which they make to the rational defense 
of the following two opinions. First: A spiritual Monism, established 
by sane rationalistic methods, is the fruit, growing in soundness and 
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ripeness, of the choicest reflection of the race over the problems in- 
volved in, and proposed for ever fresh and new discussion by, the reli- 
gious experience of the race. At the present time, this form of Idealism 
is suffering from a considerable period of recent neglect and opposition. 
But it will come to its own again, as surely as God is; and man is 
what he is; and the World is the dependent self-manifestation of 
immanent and perfect Ethical Spirit, such as it is. In the second 
place, these volumes are a contribution toward the completer refutation 
of those forms of empiricism,—whether called Pragmatism or some 
other name,—and of naturalism, abstract absolutism, or other rivals, 
which have had their chief service to reflective thinking in general, 
and to the philosophy of ethics and religion in particular, by stimulat- 
ing the self-criticism and the re-statement of a spiritual Monism. The 
task of such a Monism is never finished, is perpetually recurrert. It 
must ever be on the alert to adapt itself, on the one hand, to the dis- 
coveries of the positive sciences, and on the other to the demands of 


the moral and religious consciousness. 
GEORGE TRUMBULL Lapp. 


The Meaning of God in Human Experience: a philosophic study of 
religion. By Witt1aM Ernest Hockinc. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1912.—pp. xxii, 586. 

Three things contribute toward making this volume a decidedly 
interesting contribution to the current discussion of religious problems: 
its constructive originality, its intimate reflection of the spirit of the 
age, and its style. First, the book is a bold attempt to achieve a 
philosophy of religion, involving, in result, the broad outlines of a 
system of metaphysics. The pervading spirit of the adventure is 
best indicated by the author's declaration in the Preface that, “Our 
current science of religion may now assume without too much dis- 
cussion that the grounds of religion are super-rational, or sub-rational: 
and we find philosophy undertaking to define what these other-than- 
rational grounds are—grounds moral perhaps, or psychological, or 
social, or historical; grounds pragmatic, or even mystic.”” In the 
course of his constructive procedure, the author critically examines 
these various grounds and seeks a result which shall be not a mere 
compromise, but a genuine synthesis of organically supplementing 
views. 

Second, the book is a highly successful expression of the reflective 
religious consciousness of the times, with its heightened concern for 
the ultimate verities, its unique remolding of ancient problems, and 
especially its dissatisfaction with speculative reason as the ultimate 
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justification of religion. The more recent tendencies in philosophy 
with relation to the fundamentals of religion are carefully considered. 
James and his fellow-pragmatists are here to be reckoned with and 
to be learned from. Bergson is here: and the realisms and idealisms 
and mysticisms in their current varieties, together with the later psy- 
chologies, are approached with a fearless, albeit judicial temper. 

Third, the author has an unusually vivid and picturesque style, 
often eloquent, at times rhapsodic; in some passages reminiscent 
(though by no means imitative) of Carlyle and Emerson: a style clear- 
cut, impatient of mere virtuosity, pertinent; and, while rarely tech- 
nical, molded to a highly efficient vehicle of philosophic thought. 
One would have to go to the works of James to find a mastery of 
English equally brilliant among philosophic books of recent years. 

The dissatisfaction of the times with the philosophic bases of 
religion is, for the author, first of all a dissatisfaction with the tradi- 
tional idealisms: a dissatisfaction which current pragmatic tendencies, 
with their unescapable truths, especially indicate and intensify. 
“Idealism does not do the work of religious truth; ergo, it is not the truth 
of religion." This does not mean that the author is willing to call 
himself a pragmatist, although he commits himself to that “ negative 
pragmatism” which insists that “‘That which does not work is not 
true.”"—‘‘What pragmatism has specifically required of idealism in 
religion is more genuinely real opportunity, real freedom, real indi- 
vidual creativity. What realism desires is more valid objectivity, 
substantiality in the world beyond self.’’ Nor can idealism be made 
to work by carrying itself out to completeness; for idealism, fulfilling 
pragmatic and realistic demands, would cease to be idealism in any 
differentiating sense. Nor can pragmatism and realism, added to 
idealism, give us a metaphysics of religion which is coherent and 
satisfying. They can diagnose our disease, but cannot furnish the 
remedy, although they can indicate summarily in what direction hope 
is not to be found. 

No, the religious consciousness seeks an absolute truth amid 
changing experience, and thus eschews the relativities of pragmatism 
as the ultimates of its search, just as truly as it questions the absolute 
of an idealism unable to survive pragmatic tests. In other words, the 
pragmatic epistemology destroys idealism and yet itself calls for some- 
thing beyond pragmatism. Idealism has not sufficient regard for 
experience and the demands of its particularity; and pragmatism is 
not sufficiently pragmatic to see that we need eternal truths. We 
require a metaphysics that will aid idealism to find its absolute in 
experience,—a metaphysics that recognizes a beyond-reason region of 
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truth, denying not at all the place of reason and its demands as an 
integral part of life. Both idealism and pragmatism call for a certain 
sort of mysticism; not the negative “‘zero-worshipping"’’ mysticism 
usually understood by the term. ‘Not every mysticism will do. It 
is not the speculative mysticism of the text-books that we want; it is 
mysticism as a practice of union with God, together with the theory 
of that practice.” This sort of mysticism does not reject the finite 
and particular: it welcomes such and lives in such as part of the real. 
“The self-knowing mystic, so far from rejecting mediators, makes all 
things mediators in their own measure. To all particulars he denies 
the name God,—to endow them with the title of mediator between 
himself and God.” 

Thus the religious consciousness, content with neither historic 
idealism, nor realism, nor traditional mysticism, nor pragmatism, yet 
calling for the genuine aspect of truth contained in each of these, 
demands a new synthesis. In the religious consciousness, the syn- 
thesis is already present whenever the sincere soul worships. But the 
metaphysics which shall make explicit the real world of this conscious- 
ness,—this it is that the author places before himself as the heart of 
his task. To this final synthesis he is reluctant to give a name: 
indeed, none of the old names would apply to this point of view. Any 
one of them would connote a misleading emphasis. 

At this point one is forcibly reminded of another famous synthetic 
attempt of recent years,—that of Professor Royce’s synthetic idealism. 
Here, too, we have an endeavor to fulfil realism, mysticism, critical 
idealism and pragmatism in the sublation of an absolutism which, at 
first sight, seems not unlike that of our author. But the synthetic 
idealism of Professor Royce is still idealism, and in so far will not meet 
the demands of the religious consciousness, in spite of the dialectical 
effort to carry idealism to its sublating fulfillment. True, Professor 
Royce’s idealism is better than the rest. He knows “that only the 
individual can breed the individual.” Indeed, the author mentions 
that although he dissents from the views of both Professor Royce and 
William James, he finds himself at one with both in greater measure 
than he would once have thought possible—or logically proper. With 
Professor Royce, his proof of God is the ontological argument, although 
he lays significant stress upon the logic of the argument as it reveals 
itself in the concrete history of religion. ‘Jt is some leap from idea 
to reality that constitutes the essential historic movement of the mind 
to God.” His doctrine of values does not exclude Professor Royce’s 
thesis that there is ‘‘something in the mere fact of divine attention 
to objects which confers value upon them"’: that, “in the language 
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of Professor Royce, it may be that divine attention is the same thing 
as divine love and that love of this sort is the one thing in the world 
thatiscreative."’ Heagrees with Professor Royce that “to conceive my 
finite experience sub specie eternitatis is not merely an emancipation 
from evil, it is our essential and positive achievement of happiness.” 

But Professor Royce, even where he attains to a pragmatic idealism 
or “absolute pragmatism” gives us no real objectivity. ‘There may 
be no assignable feature of my world in which I cannot trace the work 
of my own will: it still remains possible that there may be no assign- 
able feature of my world in which I cannot trace also the work of 
something not-my-will."" The non-ego has its rights. There is 
nothing which my purposes can wholly define. ‘The universe has 
its own soul, and its own counsel which is not mine. This is its in- 
dependence.”” Thus the author’s emphasis upon the historical, the 
anthropological, the empirical. The world of fact has objective 
authority which no subjective teleology can over-ride and which no 
self-critical teleology should care to deny. Indeed, the self-knowing 
religious consciousness calls out for the authority of such a Fact. 
With this respect for the historical and the pragmatic, the author 
introduces his book by a study of the work of religion in history as a 
way of discovering hypothetically the nature of religion. And with 
this same regard for the authority of Fact he is not content, as is 
Royce, to make our knowledge of Other Mind an inference merely: 
it must be an experienced knowledge. Tae argument cannot be 
reproduced in a brief review. The author tries to prove that the 
“social experience is either always present or never present.’ He then 
maintains that the latter alternative is refuted by the fact that in 
maintaining it we must admit an idea of social experience. Then 
he submits that “‘this Idea of a social experience would not be possible, 
unless such an experience were actual." For “the only type of experi- 
ence in comparison with which any experience can be judged as merely 
subjective is a non-subjective experience.’ This social experience is 
first the experience of God, not of our fellow-men; for “our fellow- 
mind can not be touched, except through first touching God,"’ and we 
first touch Him as the sustainer of physical experience, although this 
is not God in the fulness of His meaning, as the history of worship well 
attests. The knowledge of God is found in experience and grows with 
experience into the monothesitic, moral, personal God of the mature 
religious mind. So much for a mere hint of an argument which has 
many subtle ramifications. 

The twelve chapters which comprise Part II on Religious Feeling 
and Religious Theory, discuss keenly and suggestively a region of con- 
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sciousness of especial importance for attaining a sound psychological 
basis for religion and ethics; and the chapters on Idea in Organic 
Union with Feeling and The Will as a Maker of Truth are central for 
any appreciation of the author's constructive result. This is a sort 
of enterprise which not only psychology but philosophy needs at a 
time when stress upon physiological correlates has too frequently been 
presumed to take the place of a study of consciousness. The entire 
book is written in terms of a psychology of conviction, especially as 
this involves the relation of reason and feeling to each other and toa 
doctrine of values. 

There is no doubt that the author gets very near the heart of the 
religious consciousness of the cultivated man of the twentieth century, 
and that he gives it a philosophical justification which will be accept- 
able to many and which will have to be seriously reckoned with by 
the rest of us. 


Jay WILLIAM Hupson. 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI. 


Die Realisierung. Ein Beitrag zur Grundlegung der Realwissenschaften. 
Erster Band. Von Oswatp Kttpe. Leipzig, Verlag von S. 
Hirzel, 1912.—pp. x, 257. 

The present volume is the first of a series of four upon which the 
author has been at work for over fourteen years.! The general topic 
of the series is the specific act of knowledge by which independent 
reals are posited (Setsung) and determined (Bestimmung). By independ- 
ent reals (Realen or Realitdten) the author means that class of objects 
which exists, and exists independently both of the passive awareness 
of consciousness and of the constructive activity of thought. These 
objects constitute the proper subject-matter of a special group of 
sciences (the Realwissenschaften), which includes not only the physic- 
al sciences with their electrons, celestial bodies, minerals, plants, etc., 
but the psychological and social sciences as well in so far as these 
purport to deal with existences such as souls, psychical elements and 
connections, or historical modes of human conduct. The act of 
knowledge proper to these objects is “realization” (Realisierung). 
The term is somewhat unfortunate, since it suggests an act of making 
real, which is quite contrary to the author's meaning; for while he 
does emphasize the active part played by thought he clearly means 


1 For Kiilpe’s general point of view the reader may consult his Philosophy of 
the Present in Germany, translated by M. L. and G. T. W. Patrick, and his address 
presented to the International Philosophical Congress at Bologna in 1911, and 
published in this Review, Vol. XXI, No. 1, p. 1, under the title of ‘* Contributions 
to the History of the Concept of Reality.” 
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to regard this activity not as constructive, but as explorative—an 
ascertainment and grasp of things which are independent as respects 
their existence (Dasein), attributes (Eigenschaften) and relations (Rela- 
tionen). 

The present volume is a general justification of the cognition of 
reals, and consists mainly in a refutation of the traditional attacks 
upon its legitimacy. The second volume is to contain a positive 
statement of the reasons and criteria by virtue of which the cognition 
of reals is possible. The third volume is to contain an elaboration 
of the crucial and indispensable part played by thought in this type 
of cognition. The fourth and concluding volume is to deal with the 
special criteria of reality employed by the different sciences. 

Real objects are by no means the only type of entity (Gegenstand) 
for which the author’s elaborate schematism provides. In addition 
to the object there is the sign (Zeichen) and the concept (Begriff) 
each possessing its own specific type of character, relationship and 
being; while within the class of objects there are, in addition to real exis- 
tences, two other sub-classes, given objects (the ‘‘ wirklichen Objekten” 
of consciousness) and ideal objects. The author’s realism thus con- 
sists in the assertion of real independent existences as constituting a 
distinct and irreducible type of entity which may be and is known. 
He does not propose to reduce concepts, immediacies, abstractions, 
constructions, etc., to the status of reals; but on the other hand he 
denies the possibility of reducing reals to any of these other types. 
He regards his view as a reconciling view which would admit alongside 
the cognition of reals, a logic of concepts, a phenomenology of imme- 
diacy, and an ideal-science (Idealwissenschaft) of the abstractions 
and constructions of thought. 

The present volume, according to the scheme outlined above, 
is a defense of this view against opposing views, which the author 
reduces to two, namely “ Konszientialismus"’ and Objective Idealism. 
But before undertaking a rigorous critique of these views, he summar- 
izes certain general tendencies and unconscious assumptions which 
have in his opinion prejudiced the present-day mind against realism. 
He mentions the traditional admiration for mathematics (in his 
classification an ‘‘ Idealwissenschaft”), the reaction against mechanism 
and externalism in favor of immediacy, and the liking of man for an 
@ priori and activistic theory of knowledge because it enhances his 
dignity and delivers him from the dominion of alien things. The 
critique of opposing views is much the most important part of the book, 
and in the judgment of the present writer constitutes an unanswerable 
refutation of those prevailing opinions and theories which in English- 
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speaking countries are usually subsumed under the general head of 
idealism, and which agree in asserting the dependence of all entities 
on mind. Professor Kiilpe’s examination of this doctrine is as pains- 
taking and just as it is convincing. He cannot be accused, as have 
many exponents of realism, of over-simplifying the problem, or of 
failing to distinguish the manifold forms of the idealistic solution. 
So circumspect and erudite is his critique that it serves admirably as 
a summary and orientation of present-day thought in Germany. 
For Professor Kiilpe idealism (or anti-realism) divides naturally into 
two types according as the emphasis is placed on the passive or 
active aspect of consciousness. ‘ Konszientialismus” is the doctrine 
which reduces all entities to the given contents of awareness; objec- 
tive idealism the doctrine that reduces all entities to the creations or 
constructions of thought. Against the former the author argues that 
immediacy does not possess any genuine criterion of certainty, but 
only a subjective feeling of certainty; that the alleged dialectical 
difficulties of transcendence are based upon a confusion between con- 
tents of consciousness and objects of thought; that solipsism is in- 
capable of proof, and the immanence theory (of Rickert and others) 
devoid of meaning; and, with especial effectiveness, that the sciences 
of consciousness, such as psychology and the “‘ Geisteswissenschaften”, 
possess no advantages in respect either of certitude or of access to 
their objects over the physical sciences. Against objective idealism, 
he argues that in all science the spontaneity of thought is an act of 
discovery and not of creation, implying an object to whose control it 
must submit. But to appreciate the merit of these criticisms one 
must read them in detail. The present review can do no more than 
indicate their trend and testify to the profitableness of a thorough 
study of them. 

It will perhaps be worth while to give some expression to the mis- 
givings which this book has aroused in the mind of one who finds him- 
self in substantial agreement with it. In the first place, one doubts 
the propriety of a fundamental schematism which is epistemological 
rather than ontological. Why should “Zeichen,” “ Begriffen" and 
““Objekten" be regarded as equally basal types of being, unless one 
is after all construing one’s world knowledge-wise? And if one does 
so construe one’s world, is one not accepting the assumptions of the 
adversary and playing into his hands? Again, is there not a needless 
multiplication of ultimate entitative types? Cannot concepts, reals 
and ideal objects be reduced to one type of entity, of which they 
are different functions and complexes? And when this is done will 
there not appear to be more virtue than Kiilpe admits in Mach’s 
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theory of ‘“‘Elementen,” provided this be supplemented by a recog- 
nition of logical as well as sensible elements? But to one who is im- 
mersed in the Anglo-American stream of thought there appears to be 
a more serious flaw in the argument. The central thesis is the asser- 
tion of a relation of independence, sustained by entities to cons- 
ciousness. Is it not indispensable to the proof of such an assertion 
that one should formulate a theory of relations with special reference 
to the crucial question of independence? And is it not indispensable 
that one should formulate a theory of consciousness (in the broad 
sense inclusive of thought as well as of immediacy) since conscious- 
ness is by general consent the constant term in the relationship which 
is under discussion? 

These questions the present reviewer regards as pertinent and of 
serious import. But it is most heartening to find in Professor Kiilpe 
an intellectual fellow-countryman who speaks the native tongue of 
realism, and boldly sounds its battle-cries in the very camp of the 


enemy. 
RALPH BARTON PERRY. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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Weltbegriff und Erkenninisbegrif. Eine erkenntnistheoretische Untersuchung, 
Von Viktor KraFt. Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1912.—pp. 232. 
This book is an interesting and instructive defense of realism. Its author 

tells us in the preface that he was driven to realism because of his conviction 
that the only alternative was subjectivism. No form of idealism or of posi- 
tivism, so he came to believe, is free from the ultimate taint of solipsism. At 
the outset of the discussion, the contrast between the concept of nature and 
the concept of the self or of consciousness is set forth. The problem of their 
relation constitutes the task of winning an adequate Weltbegriff. The type 
of realism which the author defends is a dualistic realism. He contends that 
if you want a realism at all, you must also have a dualism. The reason for 
this is that what we immediately have before us in perception and in experi- 
ence is always content of consciousness, whereas the real world of nature 
must be defined as wholly different from content of consciousness, unless 
indeed, one is willing to put up with subjectivism and solipsism. The author 
excludes the possibility of identifying immediate content of consciousness 
and objective reality, as the immanence philosophy, positivism, and epis- 
temological monism attempt to do. He does not refer at all to the American 
movement of neo-realism, which has sought to free the immanence philosophy 
from subjectivism through the principles of external relations and multiple 
particularity. 

The arguments which he uses to show that nothing immediately presented 
is ever objectively real are the familiar ones which idealism has used to dis- 
credit the naive realism of common sense. ‘Das objektive Korperliche ist 
immer nur begrifflich gedacht. Es ist nicht in der Wahrnehmung als Wirk- 
lichkeit ‘gegeben,’ .. . sondern es wird erkannt, erkennend konstituiert.”' 
The natural, and in modern philosophy the usual, inference from this situa- 
tion is the one drawn by idealism and positivism, i. ¢., since no real object 
is ever immediately given, therefore all reality is immanent and is content of 
consciousness. But this is simply to make knowledge impossible, for knowl- 
edge demands a world independent of the knower. The author will have 
none of any metaphysical or absolute idealism; Bewusstsein tiberhaupt is 
as far in the direction of such metaphysics as he is willing to go,—and to stop 
here is to stop at positivism, and ultimately solipsism. The most interesting 
part of the discussion is the author’s grounding of realism. You will have, 
he holds, no genuine realism until you seek to make rational all of your imme- 
diate experience. The principle of Logizitét is the fundamental principle. 
This principle leads us to construct a theory as to the conditions which alone 
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will explain our experience. Realism is such a theory, for it alone makes the 
order and relations of immediate experience intelligible. Realism is “eine 
erklarende Theorie der erlebten Wirklichkeit.’’ The author insists that his 
realism is not the ordinary dualism of reality and its copy in consciousness; the 
relation is more complex. It is the relation between an abstract thought com- 
plex and a concretum which it intends and means. It appears to the reviewer 
very much as if, in developing the concept of this relationship, the dualism 
upon which so much earlier insistence was laid now broke down. It appears 
that the object is not merely represented in consciousness; it is actually pre- 
sented to us, only mtcht anschaulich. ‘Es ist uns (als objective raumliche 
Gestalt z. B.) auf diese Weise doch so, wie es ist, deutlich und vergegenwartigt, 
wenn auch nicht anschaulich, wenn auch indirekt, diskursive zusammen- 
gesetzt, und wird nicht durch die Bewusstseinsgebilde der Erkenntnis bloss 
vertreten.””! 

That there is a real world which must be presupposed if we are to make 
our immediate experience intelligible, has been said before, and by others 
than dualistic realists. That a critical idealism, no more than positivism— 
and we may also add, no more than neo-realism—can give us such a real 
world is here persuasively set forth. But that the ‘‘Other” of our immediate 
experience is so completely an Other as realistic dualism has implied is far 
from convincing. The author’s demand for a dualistic realism is really a 
demand for a metaphysics; it is a discontent with the purely descriptive ideal 
of positivism, with the subjectivism of critical idealism, with any one-dimen- 
sional world of immediacy. And this demand also has made itself felt in 
idealism, but in an idealism scarcely recognized by this author. It is dismissed 
in a few words as something metaphysical and unscientific. As if, indeed, a 
dualistic realism, grounded on the principle of Logizitdét, were not itself etwas 
metaphysisch! 

Gerorce P. ADAms. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


The Conception of a Kingdom of Ends in Augustine, Aquinas, and Leibniz. 
By Etta Harrison Stokes. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1912.—pp. iv, 129. 

In this monograph Miss Stokes has made a careful study of the doctrines 
of Augustine, Aquinas, and Leibniz with reference to the conception of the 
kingdom of ends, and a brief comparison of these doctrines with that of Kant. 
In the study of her problem she considers the general social and political 
situation that led up to the formulation of each of the three conceptions, and 
discusses the relation of each to its author's conceptions of the constitution of 
the universe and the nature of man and to his estimate of the value of the 
social and political institutions of his day. 

Augustine's “City of God” shows an advance upon the Stoic conception in 
several respects: it takes account of man’s emotional nature; it conceives the 
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individual, not as isolated from his fellows, but as standing in vital relations 
with them; and it provides for a partial realization of the ideal on earth (by 
means of the Church) and for a complete realization in the society of heaven. 
On the other hand, there are various elements in the theory that are more or 
less incompatible with the conception of a kingdom of ends. Such are: the 
practical denial of moral initiative to man; the belief that membership in the 
kingdom is limited by arbitrary decrees of God; undue emphasis upon the 
authority of the Church and the infallibility of her dogmas; and the tendency 
to exalt asceticism and to underestimate the value of existing social institu- 
tions as a means to the building of the “City of God.”” Aquinas is less rigorous 
in his interpretation of predestination and original sin and attributes to the 
individual some degree of moral initiative. His conception of the kingdom 
of ends is more concrete than Augustine's, chiefly because it recognizes more 
fully that social and political institutions and the natural moral tendencies of 
man may all help to further the establishment of the universal church. The 
chief defects of the conception are that it exalts the life of contemplation above 
the life of action; that it conceives of the dogmas and customs of the Church 
as infallible; and that it emphasizes too strongly those elements in religion 
whose value is only symbolic. Leibniz represents a further advance. He 
accepts the doctrine of future punishment only with great limitation; he in- 
sists that membership in the kingdom of grace is possible for all, instead of 
being confined to a few, and that each individual has a right to such an educa- 
tion as will fit him for this membership; he urges that action and contempla- 
tion are intimately related and equally important; he seeks to free the Church 
from the fetters of dogma by preaching the gospel of a true catholicity; and he 
goes beyond the recognition that Aquinas gave a natural morality in his insis- 
tence that membership in the visible church is not essential to membership in 
the church invisible. The chief defects of his conception are that his doctrine 
of the monads involves the denial of all interaction between members of the 
kingdom of grace and that he limits “active citizenship in the political state 
to the few” (p. 116). 

On the whole the doctrine of the kingdom of ends shows a steady develop- 
ment from Augustine to Leibniz. The conceptions of the nature of man and 
the purpose of God change in the direction of a wider extension of active 
membership in the kingdom; and there is an increasing tendency to recognize 
in the institutions of human society forces that are effective in the building 
up of the divine order. 

In this brief notice I can do little more than present the chief conclusions 
that Miss Stokes reaches as a result of her investigation. As to the means by 
which the conclusions are established, she supports her assertions by numerous 
citations, and so far as I am able to judge, she seems to me to have justified 
the main points of her interpretation. Her monograph bears the marks of 
thorough work and of sympathetic and intelligent interpretation. Unfor- 
tunately it lacks an index—a serious defect in a study in which there is so 
much detail as there is in this one. ELLEN Buiss TALBOT. 


Mount Hotyoke COLLEGE. 
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La Morale de Geulincx dans ses rapports avec la Philosophie de Descartes. 

Par EUGENE TERRAILLON. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1912.—pp. 224. 

Of all the periods in the history of philosophy, that of Descartes and his 
successors has proved to be one of the most interesting. It is at once a time 
of transition with all its eagerness for new theories and its impatience with the 
old, though the latter still keep their hold upon it; and it is also an age of real 
achievement, which itself serves to mark and to evaluate the thinking that 
preceded and that followed it. With the Cartesians we are already in the 
midst of modern science and modern philosophy, but the promises of both 
have not yet been tested and there seems to be no end to their possibilities. 
Men think and write with an eager enthusiasm that finds no difficulties in- 
superable and that fully expects to leave an irrefutable metaphysics as a 
legacy to their successors. To feel the attractiveness of this standpoint need 
imply no desire to belittle the intrinsic importance of the Cartesian philosophy; 
great it is and great it will remain; but perhaps fewer historians would have 
chosen to set forth its value, if it had represented a different attitude. The 
present monograph deals, at least indirectly, with a subject for which the 
materials are somewhat scanty. It is well known that Descartes left no 
systematic treatment of ethics and that brief statements concerning various 
moral questions scattered through his books furnish merely a basis for con- 
jecture as to what such a system would have been. Instead of depending 
upon this incomplete data, M. Terraillon proposes to follow a different method 
and to trace Descartes’s views upon ethics as they appear in the writings of 
his disciples. La Morale de Geulincx is intended as a fragment of a much 
larger and more important work, which apparently will include all the avowed 
Cartesians and which thus will show what ethical theories were already 
implicitly present in the philosophy of Descartes himself. The value of such 
a work can hardly be estimated until its completion. If it can be shown that 
the Cartesian metaphysics actually led the different thinkers to an identical 
or a similar ethics a real addition will have been made to our knowledge and 
understanding of the period; but if, as seems probable, no such likeness can 
be established, the value of M. Terraillon’s book will depend upon the accuracy 
and clearness with which he describes the doctrines of the different men whom 
he may choose to treat. 

Taken by itself La Morale de Geulincx is a good example of the philosophical 
monograph upon a subject of minor importance. The work has been done 
carefully, nothing has been neglected, nothing omitted. There is a chapter 
upon the metaphysical foundations of Geulincx’s ethics and one upon the 
ethics itself, which give a clear and unbiased account of his philosophy; and 
these are followed by two chapters upon the relation between Geulincx and 
Descartes. The great fault in the book is a tendency to overestimate the value 
of insufficient data and occasionally to let conjecture play too large a part. 
The best example of this is in the introduction (p. 4) where he laments the 
hardness of Geulincx’s lot, because, among other reasons, no record has been 
preserved of his children, ‘‘on peut conjecturer qu'ils moururent tristement.” 
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It is not impossible that Geulincx was the father of a family, and that his 
children died in want; but with no evidence of their existence the assumption 
seems gratuitous. The same tendency appears in the later chapters, and if 
there it is less marked, its results are more serious. Conjectures as to what a 


man must have taught are dangerous. 


G. N. Dotson. 
Smita COLLEGE. 


The Political Philosophy of Burke. By Joun MacCunn. London, Edward 

Arnold, 1913.—pp. vi, 272. 

In his volume on Burke in the “ English Men of Letters Series” John Morley 
—or Lord Morley, as we are now learning to call him—spoke of the historic 
method, fitting in with certain dominant conceptions in the region of natural 
science as bringing men around to a way of looking at things which is in har- 
mony with Burke's political maxims, and thought it probable that he would 
be more often and more seriously referred to in the next twenty years than he 
had been during the preceding eighty. That was in the year 1888; and it 
seems rather doubtful whether this prophecy has been fulfilled. For although 
there is much in Burke's political philosophy that is congenial to contemporary 
thinking in this field, these ideas seem to owe their origin to quite a different 
source, as they are employed with a new emphasis and in quite another 
context at the present time. Indeed, although we recognize the concreteness 
of Burke's view of political situations and of the moving forces of individuals 
and the advantage which his historical feeling gave him, in certain respects, 
over the rationalists and upholders of natural rights, yet from another point 
of view one cannot but feel that he is no modern, that the historical method 
which he is supposed to represent is not inductive or historical at all, but 
based on a narrow theological foundation that was an anachronism in the 
eighteenth century and is of course still more obviously so at the present 
time. Onecan still feel that Rousseau and Paine and the radicals of the French 
Revolution, though narrow and mistaken in many respects, yet had the 
root of the matter in them, that their faces were set toward the future; while 
Burke’s magnificent intellectual and moral qualities seem to be largely wasted 
in vain attempts to preserve the constitution from change, and in futile, 
though often prophetic, warnings against the anarchy and confusion which 
revolution breeds. 

Of course this by no means represents all that Burke stood for: he too wasa 
reformer and did battle loyally against many abuses, as Professor MacCunn 
points out. What was there in his theory, then, that restricted the scope of 
his reforming zeal and confined his vision of justice within such narrow limits? 
Undoubtedly it is true, as Professor MacCunn shows in his fine chapter on 
“Whig Trusteeship and Democracy,” that his conception of society is not 
organic enough, because it is not sufficiently democratic. His notion of justice 
does not include and carry along with it the principle of equality. But it 
should also be emphasized that it is Burke’s theological assumptions which 
account in the last resort for the limitations of his theory, and that this position 
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is so fundamental! in his thought that there is a radical difference of kind 
between his whole philosophy and the modern views which are based upon 
contemporary history and science. For him, history is simply a name for 
the manifestations of the ‘stupendous wisdom’ that governs events; the whole 
movement is determined and arranged by a ‘ Divine tactic’ that is external to 
man and human society. As in the mechanical systems, the course of evolu- 
tion—if we may speak of evolution at all—is something that is governed by 
mysterious and awful powers. Man has neither the power nor the right to 
take into his own hands the regulation of his own fate or the control of the 
political and social institutions that affect his life; history is not regarded 
as the transformation effected by the experience of the race from which 
it is possible by inductive interpretation to draw instruction for the future, 
but as intelligible only in terms of something transcendent and external, 
and hence as a warning against profane meddling. ‘This, says Pro- 
fessor MacCunn, “becomes evident when we recall the intensity of his 
antipathy to radical reform. For his contention here is not merely that 
reformers can do little to construct, however easy they may find it to 
destroy, but that, beyond comparatively narrow limits, they ought not to 
try. The limitations he would lay upon them are more than those im- 
posed by the practical difficulties and dangers of their attempts. They 
are moral and religious. They arise from the fact that ‘the place of every 
man determines his duty’ and that these duties of one’s station are to be 
accepted, not because we cannot, if we will, revolt against them, but because 
in respect of the fundamental relationships at any rate, we have been ‘disposed 
and marshalled by a Divine tactic’ and thereby ‘virtually subjected to act 
the part which belongs to the place assigned us” (p. 90). 

It is because Burke's political theory is based on this transcendent theology 
that the evolutionary philosophy of the present day finds so little ground for 
ranking him with the moderns. Professor MacCunn has rightly emphasized 
this theological basis of his thought, without which, as he says, his theories 
are unintelligible. And, as we have seen, he points out clearly the way in 
which it limits and distorts his practical conclusions. But neither he nor Lord 
Morley show how this assumption differentiates fundamentally Burke's view 
of history from that of modern times. This is something that is much more 
obvious now than it was in 1888, when Lord Morley wrote. The point is 
not that the modern view conflicts with the theory of spiritual idealism, that 
society rests on spiritual foundations. But it does deny and is in principle 
opposed to such a theodicy as that upon which Burke based his phi- 
losophy. It seems strange that Professor MacCunn, in attempting to defend 
Burke's ‘theistic metaphysics’ against Morley’s criticisms (p. 89), should not 
recognize the fundamental difference between this transcendent theology 
and the immanent idealism of thinkers like Hegel, Carlyle, and T. H. Green, 
who are cited (amongst others) as ‘‘ being constrained, by such light of reason 
as was in them, to discern in the political life of nations the action of more 
than secular forces.” 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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L' activité mentale et les éléments de l'esprit. Par Fr. Pautuan. Deuxiéme 

édition, revue et corrigée. Paris, F. Alcan, 1913.—pp. 586. 

The first edition of this work was published in 1889 and has long been out 
of print. In preparing a revised second edition, so the publisher states, M, 
Paulhan has made only unimportant changes of detail; his general conception 
of psychology remains what it was twenty-four years ago. 

The book falls into three general divisions, the first dealing with the elements 
of mind considered in isolation, the second with the laws of association and the 
formation of the principal classes of mental phenomena by the operation of 
these laws, and the third with the mind as a whole, considered as a unit. 

Every mental process, according to M. Paulhan, is a system, a synthesis of 
elements more or less closely co-ordinated. Whether there is a single ultimate 
element such as Spencer’s ‘nervous shock,’ M. Paulhan does not decide, but 

n general all mental states are complex and are ready to enter into yet more 
complex formations. Every element has its own proper organization and is 
active in so far as it is a system, but in its synthesis with a more complex 
system it surrenders temporarily its independent activity. As a result of the 
struggle between systems, there is selection mainly according to perfection of 
organization, intensity, repetition, and persistence. Mental systems have a 
two-fold tendency: to maintain in consciousness systems with which they 
can combine and to inhibit those with which they cannot combine. By this 
double tendency all mental processes can be explained, with this qualification, 
that the system, and therefore the mind as a whole, explains the elements 
as well as the elements the system. 

These two tendencies indicate the essential laws of mental combination, 
called by M. Paulhan the law of systematic association and its correlate, the 
law of systematic inhibition. The former is stated as follows: Every mental 
process (fait psychigue) tends to associate with it and to produce in conscious- 
ness mental processes which can harmonize with it and co-operate with it 
toward a common end or harmonious ends and which with it can form a 
system (p. 86). The latter is thus formulated: Every mental phenomenon 
tends to prevent the appearance or development of, or to cause the dis- 

appearance of, mental phenomena with which it cannot unite according to the 
law of systematic association; that is, with which it cannot combine for a 
common end (p. 219). The bulk of the volume is given up to tracing these 
laws in successively more complicated mental compounds,—sensation, per- 
ception, judgment, reason, emotion, will, and personality. A further section 
is devoted to association by contrast and another to association by resemblance 
and contiguity. The two last M. Paulhan regards as only derivative principles 
having no great scientific value. 

The third part of the book, which deals with the mind as a unit, first shows 
the working of the laws of association in the concrete, partly by an analysis 
of love and language, partly by an analysis of a developing personality, that 
of Charles Darwin. Passing to a more abstract consideration of mind, M. 
Paulhan finds that it is a synthesis of psychic and organic elements, of social 
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products, and of external impressions, establishing a system among natural 
phenomena and introducing into the world a real teleology, which however 


belongs only to the mind. 
Georce H. SaBINe. 
LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY. 


The Respective Standpoints of Psychology and Logic. By MatiLpE Castro. 

Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1913.—pp. 77. 

The chief purpose of this monograph is to discuss the alleged identity of 
instrumental logic with psychology. This identity is rejected on the ground 
that the ‘idea,’ the cognitive unit of psychology, cannot explain in the judg- 
ment the characters of objectivity, permanence, and universality which are 
essential to truth. The psychological distinction of image and meaning does 
not suffice for abolishing the dualism of thought and reality which for psy- 
chology is ultimate but which for logic can be only derivative. Psychology 
is committed to a representational relation between idea and reality, a con- 
ception which raises insoluble contradictions for logic. For the latter science 
the judgment is “not an inner act, but the dissolution-resolution process by 
which reality itself is active, changes and develops” (p. 52). Subjectivity, 
therefore, is not to be ascribed to the idea as against the object; it is rather 
the tentative aspect of the whole movement in which the mutual determina- 
tion of idea and object takes place. ‘As equivalent to the ‘personal,’ the 
‘uniquely individual,’ subjectivity indicates the occurrence of just this crisis 
in reality which has never occurred before. and will never be again. For logic, 
that is, the individual is but one of these tensional points in experience. . . . 
Idea and object serve to bound the area within which the individual appears- 
but they are themselves functions of cosmic organization” (p. 49). 

GeorGE H. SaBINE. 


LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY. 


Wundt's Lehre vom Willen. Von H. ScHuMANN. Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, 

1912.—pp. viii, 97. 

The aim of the monograph under consideration is to examine critically 
Wundt's doctrine of the will. The discussion is concerned primarily with his 
doctrines of the subject and conditions of volition, and of the nature of the 
process of volition itself. The conclusion reached is that the facts point to 
the position of Wundt’s opponents. 

In connection with the first topic, the subject of volition, Wundt's doctrine 
that self-consciousness is the totality of all present conscious states, is believed 
to make volition an activity in which the subject acting and the action can in 
no wise be separated. In opposition, Dr. Schumann does not propose to 
maintain that the self is a ‘thing,’ but he would maintain that states without 
a subject which possesses them are unthinkable. Wundt holds that there are 
two unifying processes—association and apperception. Dr. Schumann asserts 
that in so far as apperception involves attention, it has already introduced 
the self. Furthermore, he holds that Wundt is in a contradiction when he 
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says, on the one hand, that self-consciousness is the condition of all experience, 
and on the other, that self-consciousness is not a basic fact, not an original 
unity, but the result of a conjunction of functions (p. 17). 

So far as the conditions of volition are concerned, Dr. Schumann declares 
that Wundt is in error because his use of the term motive is too indefinite. 
The idea of contrast of feelings is of no assistance because it involves a temporal 
element which introspection does not confirm. 

Wundt’s reduction of volition to terms of feeling is next taken up and 
found inadequate. Consideration of the relation of activity to volition leads 
to the following conclusions: 1, that volition can not be called inner activity; 
2, that external volitional action can not be identified with the apperception 
of kinaesthetic sensations; 3, that volition is not the anticipation of action; 
4, that an action does not transform an effect into a volition. Furthermore, 
apperception can not solve the problem, for the process of apperception is 
impotent to combine particular states into a soul, self-consciousness. 

The remainder of the monograph is concerned more with Wundt’s epistemo- 
logical views, and takes up the originality of volition, the relation of impulse 
to will, the development of the will, and the possibility of volitional activity. 

Puitie H. Focet. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Judaica. Festschrift zu Hermann Cohens siebzigstem Geburtstage. Berlin, 

Bruno Cassirer, 1912.—pp. viii, 721. 

This volume published in honor of the leading Jewish philosopher of the 
present time contains forty-three essays. Among these half a dozen are 
devoted to Philo. Especially important is the calm and convincing defense of 
Philo by Leopold Cohn against the curiously one-sided, prejudiced and unfair 
estimate of Eduard Schwartz. Horovitz discusses Saadia’s acquaintance with 
Greek scepticism; Lewkowitz, Maimonides’ theory of prophecy; and Julius 
Guttmann, Spinoza's relation to Aristotelianism. Eugen Mittwoch plausibly 
suggests that the permission to rebuild the Jewish tempie at Elephantine was 
the result of a compromise between the Jews in Jerusalem who objected to 
any temple outside of this city and the Samaritans who favored the Egyptian 
temple; hence the exclusion of animal sacrifices. Sussnitzki outlines excel- 
lently and criticises wisely the theory by which Kautsky seeks to explain the 
origin of Christianity in the operation of economic forces solely. Kohler 
shows that already before Jesus the neighbor who should be loved was under- 
stood by Jewish teachers to be one’s fellow-man, and maintains, not without 
justice, the great value and practicability of the negative form of the “golden 
rule,” while Maybaum defends his rendering of the great commandment: 
“Love thy neighbor who is like thyself.” 

NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Ecce Deus. Studies of Primitive Christianity. By WiLt1aM BEN)AMIN SMITH. 

The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, 1912.—pp. xxiv, 252. 

The German translation of this book, which preceded the publication of 
the English original, was dedicated to “the manes of Origen.” There is 
a certain propriety in this homage paid to the great Alexandrian thinker by 
the most consistent employer of the allegorical method in modern times. 
In the essays that were translated into German by Pastor Lehmpfuhl and 
published in 1906 under the title “Der vorchristliche Jesus,” Professor Smith 
endeavored to prove that Jesus of Nazareth never existed as a human per- 
sonality, but that Jesus was the name of a god worshipped by Jews before the 
Christian era. He based his contention chiefly upon a passage in Epiphanius 
(d. 403 A.D.) referring to a Jewish sect called Nasaraeans, a formula of con- 
juration in a Paris papyrus of the fourth century A.D. mentioning “the god 
of the Hebrews, Jesus, etc.,""a Naasene hymn speaking of Jesus preserved by 
Hippolytus (d. after 235 A.D.), and the phrase “the things concerning Jesus” 
in Acts xviii, 24 ff. It does not seem possible to admit any of these passages 
as evidence of such a pre-Christian divinity, as the present writer has shown in 
his article on “‘The New Jesus Myth” in The International Journal of Ethics, 
Oct., 1911. 

In this volume Professor Smith seeks to support his view by an examination 
of the Fourth Gospel, the synoptics, and the Jewish and pagan writers whose 
testimony has been adduced for the existence of Jesus as a man. Liberal 
theologians have long recognized that the allegorical method was used to a 
large extent in the last of our canonical gospels, and there is little that is new 
or that will be seriously criticised in the author’s remarks on this subject. 
Nor does Professor Smith go far beyond the modern historico-critical school in 
his treatment of the non-Christian writers, as may be readily seen by a com- 
parison with Réville’s Jesus de Nazareth, 1897, and The Prophet of Nazareth, 
1905, by the present writer. The only noteworthy exception is the story of 
the Neronian persecution by Tacitus. While the historic value of this account 
may be questioned, Professor Smith's attempt to prove that it is an interpola- 
tion is not very convincing. 

It is in his manner of dealing with the synoptic gospels that Professor Smith 
parts with the majocity of critics. Like Bruno Bauer and a number of eminent 
Dutch theologians, he maintains that here, as well as in the Fourth Gospel, 
all is symbolism and nothing history. It is not the Logos, but the god Jesus, 
who in these gospels walks upon the earth, and upon whose lips are put, not 
Philonian philosophy, but an anthology of parables and apothegms gathered 
from everywhere. While students generally see a gradual apotheosis of Jesus 
of which the Messiahship was the beginning and absolute godhead the end, 
the author perceives only a projection of a divine personalicy into an imaginary 
human life, and it does not seem strange to him that imagination should 
emphasize his humanity more strongly in the earlier form of the story (the 
synoptics) than in the later (the Fourth Gospel). Scholars who have tried by 
textual and literary criticism, by retroversion of the Greek sayings into the 
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dialect of Aramaic spoken in Galilee, and by comparison of earlier and mani- 
festly later material to recover the first form of the tradition and to gain his- 
toric ground have often differed widely in their conception of the Nazarene, 
while agreeing as regards his purely human character. To Professor Smith 
they all seem to be engaged in constructing arbitrarily a picture of their 
human ideal. This is not altogether fair. The subjective element is present 
in all historiography, and is necessarily marked where the material is scarce 
and offers peculiar difficulties to the interpreter. In the case of Jesus we do 
not possess the kind of sources which the historian most highly prizes, auto- 
graphs, accounts by contemporaries, documents in the original. We have at 
best a very fragmentary record, overlaid by tradition, and extant only in a 
Greek translation. But the historian of today has learned not to despise or 
neglect such secondary sources. At bottom it is a question of relative prob- 
ability, and the continued labor of philologists, exegetes, and critics will no 
doubt in course of time bring about a substantial consensus of responsible 
opinion that shall satisfy all demands of historic objectivity. It is not im- 
possible that Professor Smith's criticism may help to accentuate the view that 
a certain allegorical element, an unconscious influence of the Hellenistic spirit, 
should be recognized, not only in the synoptic gospels, but in the actual teaching 


of Jesus himself. 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Christ Myth. By Artnur Drews. Translated from the Third Edition 
(Revised and Enlarged) by C. Dettste Burns. The Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago, n.d.—pp. 304. 

Professor Drews has stirred profoundly Germany's religious world by this 
book and his effective work as a platform speaker and debater during the last 
three years. Like a second Luther, he has challenged the theologians to public 
disputations, and vast crowds have been present at these contests in the leading 
cities of the empire. His main thesis is the unhistorical character of Jesus. 
Depending largely upon the extensive material brought together, without much 
critical sifting, by John M. Robertson, an English parliamentarian and man of 
letters, and the arguments presented, with keen dialectic but with insufficient 
historical evidence, by the American mathematician and philosopher William 
Benjamin Smith, he has proclaimed far and wide the existence of a god Jesus 
worshipped by a Jewish cult-community before the Christian era. But 
neither Professor Drews nor Professor Smith has been able to show a shrine, a 
priest, a worshipper, or an oracle of this god, or the slightest trace of his exis- 
tence in the minds of men in any document earlier than our era. Nor is there 
any evidence of such “a syncretistic religious system, composed of Babylonian, 
Persian, Jewish and Greek ingredients, which rules the whole of Western 
Asia in the last centuries before Christ, and whose followers called themselves 
Adonaei, after the name of the supposed founder, Ado,” as Professor Drew 
describes, p. 54. 

It is widely recognized by theologians that historic Christianity is not the 
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product of the thought and life of any one man, but represents the confluence 
of many tendencies of the age and the labors of many men. But the attempts 
to prove that neither Jesus of Nazareth nor Saul of Tarsus had anything to do 
with its origin and early development have not been convincing. Professor 
Drew speaks with the fervor of a prophet; he is moved by a strong religious 
zeal. To his mind the human personality of Jesus stands in the way of a 
purely monistic religion, and only its removal from the annals of history can 
secure to mankind true religious progress. If infallibility and final authority 
are of nece:sity ascribed to a prophet living nineteen centuries ago, there may 
indeed be some cause for fear that this attitude toward a man of the past may 
have a tendency to check the religious development. But it is not obvious 
why such an attitude should necessarily be assumed. The corrective is clearly 
a truer historical estimate. 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Concept of Method. By Greruarp K. Lomer. New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 34, 1910. 
—Ppp. 99. 

This study is distinguished from the numerous discussions of speciai problems 
in education by its surprising breadth of theme: it is an attempt to analyze 
the process of experience as a whole by the aid of typical historical analyses 
as well as by systematic investigation, also in the course of the metaphysical 
inquiry to develop a philosophical definition of education. Although occa- 
sionally suggestive, the work is not scholarly, either in form or substance. 
In the first place, it lacks mechanical accuracy: there are typographical errors 
in spelling on pp. 65, 76, 83; in punctuation on p. 5; and the punctuation is 
erratic in several places. Some sentences are badly constructed, many are 
vague. Also the connections between sentence and sentence, paragraph and 
paragraph, chapter and chapter, are sometimes not sufficiently explicit. 
Turning to the more conscious method of the thesis, one observes an entire 
absence of references to authorities. There is at times a conspicuous inade- 
quacy of treatment, e. g., when Kant’s theories of epistemology, ethics, and 
education are outlined in less than six pages (pp. 41-47). It is true that ina 
work of such scope the omission of detail is permissible, but scarcely vagueness 
and inaccuracy. There is little value, for instance, in a historical account 
which comes to this: ‘The problem of Bacon and of Descartes had been the 
examination of experience and the discovery of knowledge’ (p. 41). One 
philosophical system is said to be implicit in or to resemble another on the 
basis of a very general similarity. If, as the author says, Plato's conception of 
the world ‘implicitly underlies the later investigations of Bacon’ (p. 19), the 
resemblance is not inevitable or even striking, and Comenius is related to many 
beside Bacon in the ‘universality of his aim’ (p. 40). The systematic half of 
the thesis contains three chapters entitled respectively, The Idea of Develop- 
ment, The Interpretation of Experience, and The Function of Method. In 
the first the author defines evolution as universal experience, or causation in 
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activity; it is the whole of reality moving toward the fulfilment of a purpose. 
Perhaps this attempt to explain a universal standpoint which has no par- 
ticular bearings may account for the confusion of the reader. The second is 
more intelligible. The experience both of the individual and of society is 
analyzed into three phases,—existence, potentiality, and activity. In the 
passage from phase to phase problems arise, and for the solution of these we 
need standards, or principles of activity. The conscious demand for standards 
implies a recognition of ideals; but the true end of existence can be understood 
only from a ‘cosmic point of view’ (p. 77). Apparently the only alternative 
in the author’s mind for a crude anthropomorphism is an entire abandonment 
of any human pvint of view; he does not acknowledge, it would seem, the 
adequacy of a teleology at once relative to human purposes and objectively 
determined. In the last chapter the author very properly insists upon the 
organic relationship of theory and practice; of genesis and end; of the real 
and ideal. All partial views are combined in the ‘functional point of view.’ 
Education is the interaction of the reality—the child, seeking idealization, 
and social ideals seeking realization. 
KATHERINE EVERETT GILBERT. 


Spinoza as Educator. By Witttam Louis RaBeNort. New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 38, 1911. 
—pp. 87. 

Although this thesis contains but little positive contribution either to the 
interpretation of Spinoza’s philosophy or to the theory of education, it raises 
some interesting questions. In the first place, the genera! subject of the thesis, 
Spinoza’s relation to education, is well worth considering; for Spinoza not only 
treats concretely subjects connected with education, such as ethics and politics, 
but he contemplated formulating his ideas on education directly. In the 
second place, the author’s interpretation of the Spinozistic substance is not 
the traditional one; yet it is scarcely valid as it stands, for there is not an 
entire ‘absence of justification for the suspicion that Spinoza based his system 
upon an abstraction of substance’ (p. 21). One cannot ignore the statement, 
‘all determination is negation,’ for it represents a real phase of Spinoza's 
metaphysics. Moreover, in so far as the doctrines of substance and essence 
are abstract they are not suitable subject-matter for a treatise on education; 
although they are interesting in philosophical speculation and history, they are 
not helpful practically. In the third place, there is the good suggestion that 
the classification of Spinoza as pantheist is either vague or misleading (pp. 
6, 7). Unfortunately the author could not presuppose in students of educa- 
tion any acquaintance with Spinoza and so was forced to burden his thesis 
with a good deal of mere exposition. He begins with an account of Spinoza’s 
personal connection with education. In the discussion of the metaphysics 
which follows he points out Spinoza's freedom from anthropomorphic concep- 
tions and his scientific treatment of the relation of the attributes. But what 
is more important for his particular purposes, he does justice in the last three 
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chapters to Spinoza’s concrete treatment of the ethical nature of man; he 
explains that reason is the organizing principle of the good life, the social 
character of virtue, and the place of emotion in the life of reason. A consider- 
able number of quotations from Spinoza are used to good advantage. On 
the whole, the thesis lacks the accuracy and thoroughness of a careful piece of 
research. The first sentence of the preface contains a miscalculation by a 
century of the time since Spinoza’s period; pantheism is sometimes capitalized 
and sometimes not (pp. 6, 7); there are typographical errors on pp. 17, 35, 


and 45. 
KATHERINE GILBERT. 
ITHACA. 


Nietzsche. By Paut E-tmer More. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New 

York, 1912.—pp. 87. 

In this essay, which hardly claims to be more than a sketch, Mr. More has 
made a brief but critical study of Nietzsche's life and philosophy. An un- 
usually large number of quotations are given from Nietzsche's letters and from 
his books, and an attempt is made to show his relationship to other writers, 
especially the English empiricists. The style of treatment is popular and the 
book is interesting; but the range of subjects included renders impossible any 
attempt on the part of the author to defend or even to explain the statements 
made; and in many cases what should be the result of reasoned argument 


appears as bare assertion. 
G. N. Dotson. 
SmitH COLLEGE. 


The following books also have been received: 

The Philosophy of the Present in Germany. By OswaLp Kt.re. Translated 
from the fifth German edition by Maud Lyall Patrick and G. T. W. Patrick. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1913.—pp. ix, 256. 

The Distinction between Mind and Its Objects. The Adamson Lecture for 
1913 with an appendix. By BERNARD BosANQUET. Manchester, University 
Press, 1913.—pp. 73. 36 cents net. 
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The Metaphysical Method of Herbart. G. H. LANctey. Mind, No. 85, pp. 

62-75. 

The method by which Herbart proceeds from the common concepts of 
experience to their rational explanation is based on his belief that ultimate 
reality is knowable, since the nature of appearance is significant of the nature 
of reality. Contradictoriness is inherent in experience itself. Metaphysics 
must make these actual concepts thinkable, proceeding from experience as 
immediately given and therefore real both in its plurality and its unifying 
forms. The problem, of which all others are special applications, is to show 
the relation between the One and the Many, both of which are real but contra- 
dictory. The unity of the thing is at variance with the plurality of its prop- 
erties, yet the whole is given; for the properties are thinkable only in separa- 
tion, and valid only in conjunction. The difficulty is met by the conception 
of a plurality of simple elements, whose various groupings form the properties. 
The aspect of unity is under-emphasized by Herbart. He also fails to take 
account of the place of values in experience by his complete separation of 
the theoretical from the practical. In spite of these defects, his method is of 
value in that it emphasizes the dependence of metaphysics on experience, 
and the consequent necessity that thought, in eliminating contradictions, 
should not lose touch with reality. The two marks of reality are that it 
should be given, and that it should be uncontradictory. The problem of 
metaphysics is to make experience, which already possesses the first character, 
conform to the second: the Real must be shown to be rational. 

NANN CLARK Barr. 


Rationalism and Empiricism. G.T. Lapp. Mind, No. 85, pp. 1-13. 
In the beginning of its historical development, rationalism was identified 
with empiricism, as naturalism opposing dogmatic theology, though in these 
569 
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latter days the new empiricism dogmatically assails it. But rationalism is 
the method of attaining truth, not its content; it is opposed to skepticism 
rather than to empiricism on the one hand, and to dogmatism on the other. 
Reason is man’s only organon for the discovery of truth, but it does not 
establish particular truths; it is a method which develops, whose details are 
not absolutely fixed. Even anti-rationalists appeal to reason. The disagree- 
ment is due to overemphasis on some special form of its functioning. For 
Reason is not a simple faculty; it is a complex process, making use of all the 
so-called faculties in every act of its functioning and as applied to every kind 
of truth. Raw experience must take on a rational form in order to be com- 
municable, and be genuinely known. Pragmatism, in opposing rationalism 
to empiricism as to method, and to idealism as to conclusions, mistakes the aim 
of philosophy, which is, to unify individual, concrete experience, and to 
incerpret, not only personal experience, but the experience of the race, as 
derived from the history of thought. The new empiricism, like previous forms 
of the same movement, brings forth some good and much evil. It compels 
philosophy to reestablish the rational method and to square its results with 
concrete experience; but, in discrediting reason in its reasoning, it is destruc- 
tive. Pragmatism itself is ultimately rationalistic: to discover ‘world formu- 
las’ and to ascertain which one will work best is a task for the highest ration- 
alizing faculty. But the new empiricism brings no new contribution to 
systematic philosophy, because its empirical sources are placed in a somewhat 
too shallow and restricted analysis of human experience. 
NANN CLARK Barr. 


Les caractéres de la philosophie moderne. L. DE LANTSHEERE. Rev. Néo-Sc., 

XX, 77, pp. 39-51. 

With Descartes there begins a new period in the history of philosophy, the 
first characteristic of which is the separation of philosophy from religion. 
Before this period, revelation was the source of both natural and supernatural 
knowledge. As sciences, religion and philosophy had separate principles, 
methods and proofs; but their “unity in God” made revelation the guide 
of philosophy. Modern philosophy has broken away from its bondage to 
theology. It goes even further, and denies the traditional claims of philosophy 
also. Beginning with Descartes, we find the basis of philosophy sought 
more in subjective convictions. There resulted a state of affairs which is 
unique in history; philosophy ceased to be a work of truth and became a work 
of imagination. It lost its scientific character to take on an aesthetic char- 
acter. Simultaneously, natural philosophy modeled itself more and more on 
science, until it became an explanation of the ‘how’ of things by mechanism, 
rather than of the ‘why’ of things by a philosophical principle. Mechanism 
led to the general theory of evolution, that change takes place through infini- 
tesimal modifications. A characteristic of modern philosophy is the pre- 
dominance of the search for the origin of knowledge. Each new period in 
philosophy has begun similarly, with a critique of the faculty of knowing; but 
our age seems to follow around a closed cycle. Criticism is succeeded by a 
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dogmatism based on the critique, and dogmatism is followed by a new critique. 
To make our critique serious and definitive, we need to examine previous 
systems in a spirit of philosophical good faith, acknowledging their mezxits 
and reducing to a minimum their contradictions and sophisms. 

Atma R. THORNE. 


La demonstration métaphysique du libre arbitre. P. DE MUNNYNCK. Rev. 

Néo-Sc., XX, 77, pp. 13-38. 

The difficulty of the problem of freedom is mainly due to the question of 
metaphysical determinism, which is based upon the principle of causality. 
The first idea expressed by ‘free’ is the absence of limits or restraints. 
Reality obviously has limits. It is what it is. The static aspect of things, 
ruled by the principles of identity and contradiction, leaves no room for in- 
determination; freedom is foreign to it. The opposite view is that of dynam- 
ism. There is permanence in the world, but it is the indeterminate permanence 
of incessant becoming. It is, then, in dynamism that we must look for 
freedom. It can find a place only between cause and effect. The principle 
of causality is very intimately connected with that of identity, but we regard 
them as inconvertible. The principle of identity is the formula of conceptual 
permanence, and we find that freedom involves the point of view of dynamism, 
and depends upon the principle of causality as its supreme directive norm. 
But the principle of causality borrows its value from that of identity: cause 
is postulated by the form of identity that rules the human mind. The form 
of all our judgments is “Ais A.” Reality is what it is, even from the dynamic 
standpoint. Yet it is not what it was, though “was” contains here no tem- 
poral reference. The first and essential idea of cause is one that implies 
enrichment: something is which was not. But this causal enrichment is not 
by addition from the outside. Under the sovereignty of the principle of 
identity, all enrichment preexists in a certain manner in the being which is 
enriched. This possession of the effect prior to the effect is called continuance 
or preformation. The necessity of this preexistence is formulated by the 
principle of causality, and the being which is the seat of it is called the cause. 
The positivists or scientists arrive at this same result by a different method. 
The end for science must always be an explanation in terms of identity, and 
the form of definition must be that of an equation. Thus, everything must be 
reduced to the quantitative, and mathematical interpretation becomes the 
only definitive theory. This must mean the negation of all causality, all 
change, all evolution. As a method for philosophy, this must remain as in- 
adequate as the mechanism which is its initial form. The question remains, 
Does freedom escape causality? The new philosophy proves no more for 
freedom than for determinism, when it argues from the unforeseeability of the 
act and the uniqueness of the circumstances; for we assert all the time that 
there is novelty in the causal relation. If that is all that freedom means, 
every cause is free, or, from the same kind of reasoning, nothing is free. 
The question is whether or not the decision in favor of one of two alternatives 
could have been different if the antecedents remained the same. The new 
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philosophy claims that this question is meaningless, and does not attempt to 
deal with it in this form. 
Atma R. THorNe. 


The Relation of Psychology to Philosophy and Education. Rosert Morris 
OcpeNn. Psych. Rev., XX., 3, pp. 179-193. 


The writer's theme is the close relationship which he believes exists and 
must continue to exist between psychology, philosophy and education. Con- 
ditions as they exist peculiarly in the south, but also to a considerable extent 
the country over, are in many respects a menace, not only to the free develop- 
ment of psychology as an independent science, but also to the usefulness of 
psychology in its many applications to philosophy and education. The pres- 
sure, exerted on the one hand by philosophy, with its conservative logical 
methodology, and, on the other hand, by education, with its practical and 
highly technical problems, is not only a baneful influence in checking the 
growth of an independent science, but is also proving a disservice to the 
ultimate achievements of philosophy and education. Endeavor is made by 
reference to two special problems to show that psychology is essentially a 
propaedeutic to these two domains of knowledge. The first is concerned with 
the bearings which the recent psychology of thought-processes seems to have 
upon the question of the new realism, in philosophy, and the second concerns 
the bearings of the thought-psychology upon the learning-process, in education 

Roy C. Hott, 


The Christian Doctrine of Life. Jostan Royce. Hibbert Jour., XI, 3, pp. 

473-496. 

Christianity is at one with Buddhism in that it seeks the salvation of man 
through the transformation of the natural life into a life whose dwelling place 
lies beyond human woe and sin; but it differs from Buddhism in its most es- 
sential element—the importance of the individual as a member of the kingdom 
of God. The individual is the bondage of the soul; but Christianity demands 
the raising of the human self from the level of its natural narrowness to the 
level of a complete and conscious personal membership of a beloved community 
of all mankind. God loves all mankind because they are members of this 
community, the closest unity of human souls. It is the ideal oneness of the 
life of the kingdom of Heaven which glorifies and renders significant every 
individual who loves the kingdom,—and the Master desires us to act so that 
this kingdom of Heaven may come. To be sure, because of the sectarianism 
and organization of communities, this beloved community is only an ideal, 
but we can do all in our power to create it, to hasten its coming. But the idea 
of the community requires for its complete appreciation the conception of the 
atonement which also, in its Christian interpretation, is foreign to Buddhism. 
This atonement seeks to extend salvation by grace to the whole community, 
so that both our original bondage and wilful sin will be removed by the grace 
of loyalty. The atonement consists in the triumph of the spirit of the family 
through the devoted loyalty of the individual. These two conceptions urge 
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us to be loyal to, and love, the community; by means of the unifying social 
influence due to grace, we reach the level of such a community and are saved. 
Sin is a great hindrance but, through atoning deeds, the unity of the spirit 
shall triumph. Thus the ideas of community and atonement form in their 
inseparable union, and in their relation to other Christian ideas, the Christian 


doctrine of life. 
FRANK DICKINSON. 


The Problem of Christian Ethics. Joun M. Meckuin. Int. J. E., XXIII, 

3, pp- 298-310. 

Many of the sayings of Jesus are interpreted as indicating the idea that the 
complete attainment of the moral ideal is contingent upon the coming within 
the near future of a supernatural world-order in which perfection or likeness 
to God is to be guaranteed by the rule of God in each heart. It is customary 
to offset this interpretation with sayings of a more worldly and social tone. 
Have we the right to select such utterances as seem to lend themselves to a 
social and worldly ethic on the ground that they give us the essence of the 
Christian ideal, and ignore the eschatological elements which are also present 
and must condition every interpretation of the world view? Or in applying 
Christian ethics to our modern problems must we not universalize and change 
it so that its original meaning and intent are largely lost? The problem of 
Christian Ethics is concerned not so much with the statement of a world view 
as with the interpretation of a life. If the paradox of the Christian ideal is 
to be explained at all, such an explanation must be sought in the life and per- 


sonality of its author. 
Roy C. Hoi. 


Man and Fellow-man. Epcar A. Sincer, Jr. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., X, 6, pp. 141-148. 

Is truth dependent upon an appeal to our fellow? Mr. Dewey and Mr. 
Royce are quoted in the affirmative and from the Absolutist, Fichte, we have, 
“No mind without a fellow.” If the thinker must have another to whom he 
may appeal, and if his situation contains no Peter for his Paul, then we must 
regard the thinker as capable of being his own other. Although truth be an 
intercommunication between view points, yet every man, however complete 
his social isolation, is himself a society of points of view and no one will be 
lost for lack of the brother’s guiding hand. In view of these reflections, is 
the importance attacked by the instrumentalist to the social categories 
altogether justified? 

H. R. Brockett. 


A Statistician's Idea Of Progress. Wavter F.Witcox. Int. J. E., XXIII, 
3, PP. 275-298. 
Is the belief that man is progressing to be accepted and defended or is it a 
delusion? The net result of this investigation is to indicate for the United 
States a rapid increase of population and probable increase in longevity, an 
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increase in racial uniformity and perhaps in uniformity of other sorts connected 
with immigration, and at the same time a decrease in uniformity of economic 
status and income and a probable decrease in the stability and social service- 
ability of family life. Some of these indications look toward progress, others 
look towards retrogression. As they cannot be reduced to a common denomi- 
nator, the statistical method is unable to answer the question with which we 
started. But the indirect results of the investigation are more suggestive 
than the direct results. The inquiry leads by a new path to the familiar con- 
clusion that the main problems which we are now facing are widely different 
from the main problems of the past. Political democracy and educational 
opportunity are to be justified on some theory other than that all individuals 
are equally endowed by nature. They presuppose a certain fluidity of in- 
dustrial and social organization. That a new spirit of responsibility is stirring 
in social and industrial circles is evidenced by the public health movement, 

the conservation movement, the movement for better labor conditions, and 

the eugenic movement. Economic problems of present and future importance 

are less exclusively those of production and more largely those of distribution. 

The political problems are those growing out of an effort to harmonize our 
recent industrial changes with American political traditions and political 

theories. 

Roy C. Hott. 


Platon et la science sociale. L. Rosin. Rev. de Mét., XXI, 2, pp. 211-255. 


Plato's political theories have too often been regarded as purely Utopian. 
It has not been enough recognized that they are based upon work of observa- 
tion and analysis which may fairly be called scientific. Various problems 
suggested by Plato would not have occurred to him as questions of abstract 
speculative interest; and in dealing with these he sometimes advanced explana- 
tions that are surprisingly like familiar sociological doctrines of modern times. 
Thus in the second book of the Republic society is said to reveal the moral 
nature of the individual, written large. Similarly Herbert Spencer described 
the character of the aggregate as determined by the characters of the indi- 
viduals composing it. Elsewhere, affirming homogeneity in the political group, 
Plato sought to account for the association of like citizens with like on the basis 
of unifying influences exercised by topography, geographical situation and 
climate. The same effects of natural environment on civilization are men- 
tioned in a sketch of the origin of society inthe Laws. Another proof of Plato's 
scientific insight is to be found in his discussion of the relation of women to 
the state. His method here was to study the nature of women as compared 
to that of men, with a view to discovering whether there was any essential 
difference between the social functions of the sexes. His conclusions on this 
point are well known. Not finding in the social economy a single occupation 
or art for which women could be deemed inherently unfitted, he recommended 
that they should have the same status as men, undergo the same training, 
follow the same pursuits, engage, like men, in the operations of war, hold the 
same offices. In other words, his treatment of this important problem was 
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objective, and, one may say, empirical rather than a priori. Plato's greatest 
contribution to social science was the passage in which he shows, with admir- 
able clearness and in profuse detail, how the whole organization of the state is 
based on the division of labor. In formulating this principle he was not satis- 
fied, like Adam Smith, with the mere conception of a plan for regulating the 
trades; he sought to enunciate a universal law of social development. Here, 
likewise, his reasoning was firmly grounded on knowledge of actual conditions, 
and he had the discernment to examine, both separately and in their relations, 
three factors which are of primary significance in economics,—production, 
exchange, and distribution of wealth. The concern with which Plato studied 
the vital question of property may be inferred from his picture of the de- 
generating state in the eighth and ninth books of the Republic. Money is the 


root of most of the evil there exhibited. 
E. T. Patne. 


L'tdée de Dieu et l'athéisme au point de vue critique et au point de vue social. 

G. BeLor. Rev. de M‘t., XXI, 2, pp. 151-176. 

Belief in the existence of God is the last stronghold of intolerance. Dog- 
matists still declare, as they always have done, that atheistical doctrines are 
unspeakably dangerous to society. But in practice society does not appear 
to have any fear of atheism. One reason is that the word atheism conveys no 
precise meaning. It is necessarily just as shifting and vague as the term to 
which by derivation it stands opposed. A critical study of theism reveals the 
extent of this indefiniteness. At least three conceptions of God may be dis- 
tinguished. There is the God of popular religion, the God of pure meta- 
physics, the God of mysticism. Not only do these conceptions differ in them- 
selves, but their functions in human life are different. Who, then, may fairly 
be called an atheist? Can the name be applied to anyone who will not sub- 
scribe to this, that, or the other idea of God? Socrates was an atheist in the 
opinion of his contemporaries, and so were Xenophanes and Parmenides 
before him, although their religious views were much more like those of modern 
times than were pagan religious views in general. Similarly Descartes was 
regarded by Pascal as almost an atheist, and Spinoza by Malebranche. The 
list could be extended indefinitely; and all because people have not understood 
that before they make the charge of atheism they ought to define the God whom 
they accuse the atheist of denying. It is often said that in dealing with the 
idea of God the critical method is illegitimate, the argument being that between 
theism and atheism there is no middle ground: who is not for God is against 
him. If the question were a practical one of pressing importance, there might 
be some basis for this objection. Yet even so the critical attitude would still 
be justified. Practical considerations are not all on the side of theism. It 
is still to be proved, for example, that the idea of God is an indispensable 
safeguard of society. Granted that some strong bond is needed to hold 
society together, it does not follow that the traditional religious sanction is the 
only instrument which will serve the purpose. In the absence of a common 
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dogma society would not find itself without a common faith. For science has 
established new beliefs. Intellectual freedom, reliance upon the effectiveness 
of critical methods, confidence in the power of human reason,—these have 
produced a scientific creed, which, as actual events show, is quite capable of 
arousing enthusiasm and increasing solidarity in the social group. 

E. T. Patne. 


Does Religion need a Philosophy? W.R.Sorvey. Hibbert Jour., XI, 3, pp. 

563-578. 

The philosophy of religion, concerned with the subject-matter of theology, 
psychology and anthropology from a new point of view, originated with 
Kant. Instead of treating religion by investigating the existence and at- 
tributes of God and His relation to man and the world, as did the older 
theology, he began with human consciousness, its interests and needs, and gave 
a spiritual interpretation to life. Theism, under the influence of Greek meta- 
physics on Christian experience, had sought to explain the universe as a 
whole intellectually and philosophically in terms of mind and consciousness, 
or by a personal attitude and spiritual experience, seeing all things in the light 
of a divine idea and recognizing God to be bound up with human consciousness. 
These two types of theism overlap and the history of their interaction is the 
history of theology, natural and revealed, which have in turn become dis- 
credited. Hence the shift from theology to the philosophy of religion, a 
branch of philosophy giving usa theory of religion which starts from specifically 
religious experience and rises from this to inquire into the significance of man’s 
life and ideals, and of the cosmos which contains them. Dealing with facts 
of religious experience, it is the business of this philosophy of religion to go 
beyond theology, psychology and anthropology, interpret and estimate the 
validity of their facts, and bring its results into harmony with the ethical and 
metaphysical philosophy, thus giving an interpretation of the whole. And 
for such an interpretation and evaluation, a philosophy of religion is necessary. 

FRANK DICKINSON. 


Individual and Social Minds. Joun E. Booptn. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., X, 7, pp. 169-181. 

We have become accustomed, thanks to the sharp abstractions of science, 
to look upon mind as made up of isolated streams and its unifying continuity 
as resulting from our dependence upon the physical world for our immediate 
wants. In civilized man the relation is reversed; body is the instrument of 
mind, the individual's ends are found more and more related to those of his 
fellows. The immediate acquaintance of mind with mind may be likened to 
our conception of the electrical field of energy with its immaterial continuity. 
Individual minds fuse in the group mind as tones fuse into chords. No man 
lives unto himself; we live only in situations, and it is because the leader and 
the led are controlled by the same values that the relation exists. We find 
the same variety in the types of unity which dominate social minds as among 
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individual minds. The unity may be largely external—the intuition of and 
veneration for common customs and traditions—or it may be a thorough- 
going unity of common ethical ideals and the recognition of common claims 
and responsibilities. We may believe that these social minds have a unique 
and individual immortality proportionate to their permanent significance. 
H. R. Brockett. 


NOTES. 


In addition to Mr. Bertrand Russell, who is to give courses in philosophy 
at Harvard University during the first semester of the next academic year, 
Professor Masaharu Anesaki, who occupies the chair of the Science of Religion 
at the Imperial University, Tokyo, has been appointed for next year Professor 
of Japanese Literature and Life at Harvard, and will give there three courses 
dealing with the philosophical and religious thought of Japan. 


Professor Edmund H. Hollands, of Butler College, has been called to a 
professorship in the University of Kansas. He has been succeeded by Dr. 
E. Jordan (Chicago), who was last year Instructor in Philosophy in Cornell 
University. 

Dr. W. K. Wright has become Instructor in Philosophy in Cornell Uni- 
versity, and John R. Tuttle has accepted an appointment as Acting Professor 
in Philosophy and Education in Elmira College. 


Professor Wellesley Perry Coddington, senior professor of philosophy in 
Syracuse University, died last month while travelling in Germany. He was 
born in 1840, and had been professor of philosophy at Syracuse since 1891. 


We give below a list of the articles in the current philosophical periodicals: 


THE JouRNAL oF PsyCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
X, 13: George Clarke Cox, The Case Method in the Study and Teaching of 
Ethics; Isaac Husik, Theory of Independence. 

X, 14: Warner Fite, The Social Implications of Consciousness; George 
H. Mead, The Social Self; Societies: H. L. Hollingworth, The New York 
Branch of the American Psychological Association. 

X, 15: Walter B. Pitkin, The Empirical Status of Geometrical Entities; 
R. M. Ogden, Content versus “ Kundgabe" in Introspection; Discussion: 
James H. Leuba, Can Science Speak the Decisive Word in Theology? A 
Rejoinder. 

Tue Monist, XXIII, 3: Richard Garbe, Christian Elements in the Mahab- 
harata, Excepting the Bhagavadgité; Philip E. B. Jourdain, Robert Hooke 
as a Precursor of Newton; Wilhelm Obers Focke, History of Plant Hybrids; 
Paul Carus, The Principle of Relativity as a Phase in the Development of 
Science; The Late J. W. Powell, The Books of Primeval History (Poem); 
Criticisms and Discussions: The Monism of The Monist Compared with 
Professor Haeckel’s Monism; Schopenhauer on Newton and Hooke; Hereward 
Carrington, Earlier Theories of Gravity; Aristides Pratelle, The French 
Newton; Current Periodicals; Dr. Edmund Montgomery: An Aftermath. 


Tue PsyYcHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, X, 6: General Reviews and Summaries: F. 
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L. Wells, Experimental Pathology of the Higher Mental Processes; Florence 
Mateer, Mental Heredity and Eugenics; Jean Weidensall, Criminology and 
Delinquency; Clara H. Town, Aphasia. 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGY, XXIV, 3: C. A. Ruckmich, 
The Role of Kinaesthesis in the Perception of Rhythm; P. Smith, Luther's 
Early Development in the Light of Psycho-Analysis; C. E. Ferree, The 
Fluctuation of Liminal Visual Stimuli of Point Area; E. P. Frost, The Char- 
acteristic Form Assumed by Dreams; M. E. Haggerty and E. J. Kempf, 
Suppression and Substitution as a Factor in Sex Differences; E. B. Tiichener, 
The Method of Examination. 


Tue Hispert JourNAL, XI, 3: Josiah Royce, The Christian Doctrine of 
Life; J. EZ. Carpenter, The Buddhist Doctrine of Salvation; John Galsworthy, 
The New Spirit in the Drama; L. P. Jacks, Does Consciousness “ Evolve"’?; 
G. W. Balfour, Telepathy and Metaphysics; W. R. Sorley, Does Religion 
Need a Philosophy?; N. Jarintzoff, The Life of the Russian Clergy: Incidents 
and Characteristics; John A. Hobson, How Is Wealth to be Valued?; B. W. 
Bacon, A Century of Change in New Testament Criticism; Hubert Handley, 
Biblical Criticism and the Work of the Pastor; W. Cecil Price, Social Service. 
No. 7. The Boy Scout Movement. 

XI, 4: Rabindranath Tagore, The Problem of Evil; A. C. M'Giffert, 
Christianity in the Light of Its History; Preserved Smith, A New Light on the 
Relations of Peter and Paul; 7. C. Snow, Imagination in Utopia; A. Smythe 
Palmer, The Fall of Lucifer; James Drummond, Occasion and Object of the 
Epistle to the Romans; F. P. Badham and F. C. Conybeare, Fragments of 
an Ancient (?Egyptian) Gospel Used by the Cathars of Albi; R. B. Town- 
shend, Antiochus Epiphanes, The Brilliant Madman; Thomas C. Hall, The 
Significance of Coercion; H. D. Rawnsley, The Child and the Cinematograph 
Show; J. N. Larned, Evil. A Discussion for the Times; Arthur Dale, Social 
Service, No. 8. A Plea for the Unemployables. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XXIII, 4: William J. Collins, 
The Place of Volition in Education; C. D. Broad, Lord Hugh Cecil's ‘Con- 
servatism”; Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Practical Tendencies of Bergsonism. 
II: Helen Bosanquet, English Divorce Law and the Report of the Royal 
Commission; J. Dashiell Stoops, The Ethics of Industry. 


Tue Harvarp THEoLocicaL Review, VI, 3: George Howard Parker, A 
Brief Survey of the Field of Organic Evolution; Howard N. Brown, Finalism 
and Freedom; L. P. Jacks, The Quest for Absolute Certainty; Benjamin 
Wisner Bacon, The Forgotten Creeds; C. Delisle Burns, The Mysticism of a 
Modernist; Stewart Means, The Future of Religion; Ambrose White Vernon, 
Christianity and Ministerial Ordination; Edward Hale, Recent Books on 
Preaching and Preachers. 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILosopHiz, XIX, 2: Hugo Marcus, Zum 
Wechselverhaltnis von Asthetik und Ethik; W. Kinkel, Monistische Ethik; 
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Otto Kriger, Das Wesen der Dinge im Lichte des reinen Idealismus; Felix 
Goldner, Kritische Gedanken zum Problem der Sprache; Richard v. Schubert- 
Soldern, Entgegnung auf Regine Ettinger-Reichmanns Abhandlung “ Richard 
von Schubert-Solderns erkenntnistheoretischer Solipsismus.”’ 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND Socio- 
Locig, XXXVII,2: Richard Horn, Psychische Kausalitat. III; Ernst Sauer- 
beck, Vom Wesen der Wissenschaft, insbesondere der drei Wirklichkeits- 
wissenschaften, der “‘ Naturwissenschaft,"’ der “ Psychologie" und der ‘‘Ge- 
schichte”; Walter Hartung, Die Bedeutung der Schelling-Okenschen Lehre 
fir die Entwicklung der Fechnerschen Metaphysik. 1; Eduard Stamm, 
Urteile und Kausalzusammenhinge; Friedrich Jodl, David Hume und sein 
neueste Darsteller. 

ZEITSCRHIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
LXV, 1u.2: EZ. Bleuler, Zur Theorie der Sekundirempfindungen; Semi Meyer, 
Die Lehre von den Bewegungsvorstellungen; Karl Groos, Lichterscheinungen 
bei Erdbeben. 

LXV, 3: David Kats, Uber individuelle Verschiedenheiten bei der Auffas- 
sungen von Figuren. (Ein kasuistischer Beitrag zur Individualpsychologie) ; 
C. M. Geissler, Der Blick des Menschen als Ausdruck seines Seelenlebens. 


ZeITSCHRIFT FUR POSITIVISTICHE PatLosopHie, I, 1: J. Petzoldt, Positivis- 
tische Philosophie; B. Kern, Zur Erkenntnislehre der Marburger Schule; 
Der Inhalt der vier Hauptschriften von Richard Avenarius, von ihrem Ver- 
fasser selbst dargestellt; H. Dingler, Uebergreifende Begriffsbildung und 
Causalitat. 

Revue PuiLosorpaigue, XXXVIII, 6: Jankélévitch, La position actuelle 
du probléme de I’hérédité; J. M. Lahy, Comme se maintient et se renforce la 
croyance; R. Brugeilles, L'’essence du phénoméne social: la suggestion; 
Observations et documents: E. Cramaussel, Un enfant apprend 8 lire. 

XXXVIII, 7: F. Le Dantec, L’ordre des questions; A. Leclére, La psy- 
chiatrie et l'education morale des normaux (1™ article); Th. Ribot, Le probléme 
de la pensée sans images et sans mots; Notes et observations: Machabey, 
La notion et le role de |’infini musical. 

REVUE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Moraes, XXI, 3: P. Boutroux, L’objet 
et la méthode de l’analyse mathématique; G. Gastinel, Esthétique et sociologie; 
F. d’ Hautefeuille, Sur la vie intérieure; Etudes critiques: A. Mamelet, La 
philosophie de Georg Simmel; Questions pratiques: G. Cantecor, Le suicide. 

Revue DE Patosoputg, XIII, 5-6-7: L’ “ Expérience Religieuse” dans le 
Catholicisme. (Second série.) Documents: A. Brou, La compagnie de 
Jésus; J. Calvet, Saint Vincent de Paul; M. Demimuid, Les premiérs dames de 
charité au xvii* siécle; J.-L. Monest2s, Le bienheureux curé d’Ars; J. Darnand, 
Un sauvage converti; Etudes: J.- V. Bainvel, La vie intime du catholique; 
J. Pacheu, Les mystiques interprétés par les mystiques; C. Besse, Le chant 
religieux catholique; Dom M. Festugiére, La liturgie catholique. 
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XIII, 8: J. Maritain, L’intuition au sens de connaissance instinctive ou 
d’ inclination; J. Ferrand, La Théosophie. La doctrine de la Théosophie, son 
passé, son présent, son avenir; A. Veronnet, Les hypothéses cosmogoniques 
(2° article); F. Pradel, Autour de la methode d’immanence (suite); J. Le 
Rohellec, Quelques manuels de philosophie. L’enseignement philosophique 
a l'Institut catholique de Paris. 

Revue N&o-ScOLASTIQUE DE XX, 78: F. De Visscher, La 
philosophie syndicaliste et le mythe de la gréve générale; P. Mandonnet. 
Roger Bacon et la composition des trois “Opus” (suite et fin); P. De Mun- 
nynck, La démonstration métaphysique du libre arbitre (suite); J. Lemaire, 
La préparation scientifique nécessaire a l'étude de la cosmologie; D. Nys, 
Une critique 4 cOté; J. de Ghellinck, Un catalogue des oeuvres de Hugues de 
Saint-Victor. 

Rivista Dt Frtosoria, V, 2-3: Bernardino Varisco, La filosofia di Schopen- 
hauer; A. Faggi, La genesi storica della logica aristotelica; Alessandro Padoa, 
Legittimita ed importanza del metodo introspettivo; Adriano Tilgher, Im- 
magine e sentimento nell’ opera d'arte; Alessandro Levi, Bibliografia filosofica 
italiana (1911). 


PsicuE, I, 1: Guido Villa, Sull’ osservazione interiori; Francesco De Sarlo, 
L’opera di Alfred Binet; Antonio Renda, Gli errori dello psicologo; Gerardus 
Heymans, L’era futura della psicologia; 


